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REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 
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on seeing the name “DINNEFORD'S ™ on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 





Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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THE APPLE ORCHARD 


HE month of October, into which we enter with 

this number, is normally the last of the harvest 

months, the harvest in this case being the apples 

and other orchard fruits. In our days a good 
collection of fruit trees furnishes apples fit for cooking 
in July, and a succession which carries us on to the end 
of October. The last apples of the orchard are usually 
those that are stored for use at Christmas and after. In 
some cases they are produced fresh and good as late as 
the middle of June. Those who keep their apples on a 
small scale or only for household use can afford to spend 
a good deal of time in arranging them on properly con- 
structed shelves in the fruit-house, but one doubts if the 
best method of preservation is always zdopted. Very often 
the apples suffer from too much care. They are stored 
away in a dry atmosphere, and, as they are naturally prone 
to exude their moisture, they become dry and withered 
at an early date. For some time after they have grown 
unappetising in appearance they may still be cooked, but 
the result is a gradual depreciation. There is a mighty 
difference, when this style is adopted, between the first 
fresh apple of the season and the last—a difference that has 
only one thing in its favour—it reconciles us completely 
to the disuse of apples for that year. We turn to the 
humbler rhubarb with gladness. 
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There is no need to let this depreciation take 
place. The apple, to keep well, demands a certain amount 
of moisture, as anyone can testify who, in the months of 
early winter or late spring, has happened to dig up specimens 
which had been accidentally buried at the foot of the 
trees. They may be earthy, but if the earth be cleaned 
away it will be found that they still rétain the dew and 
beauty of youth. In large establishments, at any rate, 
in the largest of which we know, this fact is taken full 
advantage of. When apples have to be dealt with by the 
ton mstead of the pound, there is no time for the finicking 
care with which beautiful apples are kept at their best for 
dessert. ‘They are not even picked from the trees in the 
fruit fields to which we refer, but are shaken down, and a 
careful examination of such apples in the early days of June 
has shown thet the bruises have actually healed—just 7s a 
bird’s puncture will mend if the wasps do not come to enlarge 
it. The apples referred to were stored just like potatoes, 
except that the thatch used to protect them from frost is 
thick and permanent. They were laid on the damp ground 
with only a sprinkling of hay on it to prevent their coming 
in contact with the earth. Heaped up thus, they were 
perfectly fresh, and cooked admirably in the month of 
June. Some have imitated these methods by placing 
their choicest apples in a box and burying this box in the 
earth—a troublesome method, but one that yields sztis- 
factory results. 

At this time of year the orchardist is not only anxious 
about preserving the apples of the present year; he is 
looking forward towards the extension of his fruit field 
or the removal of ancient trees and the substitution of 
younger and more vigorous specimens. ‘That is why he 
is likely to read the article which appears in another part 
of the paper on the research in fruit-growing which is 
being conducted by Mr. Ronald Hatton and his colleagues 
in Kent. The proceedings have great importance from 
the grower’s point of view. They promise to accomplish 

a vast improvement in the growing of apples, pears, plums 
nil bush fruit. ‘The fundamental part of the proceedings 
is the clearing up of the mystery that has begun to cloak 
the stock on which the apple is grafted. ‘That work has, 
to a large extent, been accomplished. 'The next business 
to be entered upon, having secured your tree of the exact 
kind, size and character that is wanted, is to understand 
how to feed or manure it to the best advantage. With 
that goes the mystery of pruning—a mystery which is 
still imperfectly understood in spite of all that has been 
written on the subject. For a time growers were greatly 
inclined to follow the example of the well known French 
orchardist who, during the war, advanced the science of 
pruning. One cannot speak with certainty yet, but 
investigation seems to be in the way of showing that he 
has not spoken the last word on the subject, interesting 
as was his contribution to the science of pomoculture. 

Closely akin to the troubles of apple-growing 
those that beset the growers of small fruit ; and here, too, 
science is coming to the rescue. The black currant jas 
been taken in hand, and the black currant is the sheet 
anchor of the housewife. She would have mourned sin- 
cerely if “ reversion” or any other disease had interfered 
with the making of her favourite preserve. Yet we no‘ed 
the fact some time ago that one of the most considera le 
growers in this country, whose income from this sou'ce 
alone ran to several thousand pounds a year, had given up 
its cultivation because of the disease called ‘ reversio:.’ 
Science is cautious and those who woo it do not like to 
speak until they are certain; but, nevertheless, there i 
reason for hoping that an explanation will be found for “he 
disease and a cure suggested. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 

Mrs. Lane-Fox. She is a daughter of Viscount Halif x, 

and married, in 1903, Lieut.-Col. G. R. Lane-Fox, of Bramham 
Park, Yorkshire. 





*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogue. of 
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f“F-"SHE country has learned with satisfaction that 

the Government is taking a large and _ serious 

view of the possible means of dealing with that 

unemployment which is increasing, and must 
‘irther increase as the winter months come on. Few 
vill criticise the scheme whilst only its broad features 
have been made known. When it is embodied in a 
sill it is to be hoped that Members of Parliament will 
care less about intellectual criticism than in improving the 
measure and making it an efficient instrument for the 
permanent cure of the great feeling of disappointment, 
which the inactivity of the Government in this vital 
matter, hitherto, has provoked in the country. One 
point alone we have heard discussed. It refers to the 
necessity of finding customers; that is the drawback to 
renewed activity all the world over. ‘There is no population 
which does not require goods, and, unfortunately, there is 
no population which has the wherewithal to pay for them. 
That, we take it, forms the pith of Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
contention that a conference to enquire into the methods 
of stabilising the exchange in all countries of the world 
is one of the most important needs of the time. We see no 
possibility of high prices being maintained in the midst 
of universal impoverishment without artificial stimulation. 
The problem affects no single country only, but all the 
countries of the world, and should, therefore, be treated on 
that wide basis. 


IR ALFRED MOND is credited with an intention to 

include the reduction of medical fees, among economies 
he is introducing into the administration of the Health 
Act. The only question that we would ask is: ‘‘ Why not 
abolish them altogether ?”’ The panel system of doctoring 
the poor has not, by any means, been a success. It might 
be described as an endowment of the doctors : but a still 
greater objection is that it gives the physician no inducement 
to make a personal study of his patient. How could he, 
when the number of patients in many cases goes well into 
thousands ? We were reading in a book of reminiscences 
the other day of a doctor of the old times who dealt with 
his patients en masse. “All ye that have sore throats, 
stand up!” he said, or something like it, and he gave 
them a sore throat panacea. ‘‘ All ye that have pains in 
your bowels, stand up!” would be another exhortation, 
and then he would give to each his medicine for pains in 
the bowels. The panel doctor, perhaps, does not follow 
that example in all its crudity, but his method can be no 
great improvement upon it when he has to get through 
from a thousand to two thousand patients. By means 
such as these, medicine is being carried back to that period 
when it was the playground of quacks and charlatans. 
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PROFESSOR HENRY JACKSON, who died on Sunday 

at the age of eighty-two, was a great Cambridge figure, 
and his death will be mourned by the whole University, and 
especially by many generations of Trinity men. He had 
been ill for some time and life had become something of a 
burden for him, though borne with infinite courage and 
cheerfulness. ‘Those who were at Cambridge for the 
recent vote on women’s degrees will retain a last picture 
of him struggling into the Senate House amid a buzz of 
affectionate sympathy, wrapped in great coats and supported 
on either hand, to strike one more blow for a cause he had so 
deeply at heart. Henry Jackson was a distinguished 
classical scholar and an admirable teacher ; he was third 
classic in Jebb’s year and succeeded that great scholar as 
Regius Professor of Greek ; but, eminent as were his attain- 
ments, he will be best remembered by Trinity for the 
delightful kindliness and friendliness of his nature, his 
hospitality and his tobacco. Year after year men of all 
ages came to smoke in his rooms and enjoy good talk, and 
his smoking party after the College Commemoration Feast 
in December was a cherished tradition. In the well known 
portrait of him the artist originally painted him with his 
pipe. Afterwards it was taken out, but the place where it 
was may still be seen and it is impossible to remember 
him without that faithful companion. 


FRANCE has performed a great feat in agriculture and 
set an example to the rest of Europe. ‘The harvest 
of 1921 is actually greater than the average of the five years 
before the war. Yet the French were subject to great 
disadvantages. Something like a million hectares in 
Northern France is still suffering from German devastation 
and the actual area under wheat was contracted. ‘The 
great return was obtained in the increase of yield per 
hectare. Now when it is remembered that the agricultural 
population in France was very seriously diminished and 
that less hands were available for harvest work, the result 
shows the will and determination with which the cultivation 
and the in-gathering must have been conducted. It is 
also a triumph of small over large farms. ‘The peasant 
proprietor is not bound down by any iron rules fixing his 
hours of work or his rate of pay. He is under a very rigid 
master and that is himself. On our great farms the men 
re-act to no inducement held out to make them put more 
vigour into their work. They have not toiled as hard as 
the Frenchmen have toiled or as the Germans are toiling. 
TO A FRIEND REMEMBERED. 

I know not on what seas your sail be set, 

But for old memory’s sake, I wish you speed— 

Stern winds and strong, blown from a silent moon ; 

No isle to mar the silver of your seas ; 

No sunrise and no sound, O dark, stern heart, 


But Pride to man your vessel till the end. 
Mary-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


AST week we gave an example showing the new spirit 
and energy with which the railway companies are 
marking their resumption of management. ‘The benefit 
to small traders of cheaper transit for their parcels was 
only one, and that not the most important, of the changes 
contemplated. October will see very great progress 
backward, if we may be allowed the bull, to a resumption 
of pre-war activity. The travelling public has already 
recovered the advantage of excursion facilities and of the 
Saturday to Monday tickets and commercial travellers’ 
week-end tickets. In October many other important 
improvements will come into operation. ‘The Great 
Western and the London and North-Western Companies 
will start a two-hourly train service to Birmingham. ‘The 
Great Cornish Express will make a non-stop run between 
London and Plymouth in four hours seven minutes—an 
average speed of 58.8 miles an hour. Between Bristol 
and Paddington the old quick service will be resumed. 
Through communication will be enriched by a service 
to be started on October 3rd between Aberdeen and 
Penzance. By the West route a through service will be 
run between Aberdeen and Plymouth ; and a new service 
will be started between Edinburgh and Southampton by 
the East Coast route. The Sheffield and Bournemouth 
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service will be extended to Newcastle-on-Tyne. On 
October 1st all parcel rates on railways will be reduced. 
Next summer it is hoped to restore the tourist tickets, of 
which so much advantage was taken in pre-war days. For 
the present there is very little hope of any reduction in the 
general goods rate or cost of passenger tickets. 


[N the present year up to August no fewer than eighty-four 
million days’ work was lost to this country as a result 
of strikes. ‘This was at a moment when the condition of 
the nation was such as to call for every exertion to help 
to get over the war losses. How insane it is to imagine 
that the reconstruction of prosperity is possible when eight 
times the number of days have been idled this year that 
were idled away in 1913! One would despair if it were 
not that some of the best of the Trades Unionists are getting 
to understand what all this means. Last week we quoted 
Mr. Phillip Snowden. This week we find Mr. W. A. Appleton 
in his book, ‘“‘ What We Want and Where We Are,” talking 
in the same strain and very much to the purpose. ‘“‘ How 
can export be assured,” he asks, “in face of the soaring 
costs of coal, of transport and of communication ?”’ Then 
he goes on to denounce “ the unauthorised and synchronised 
strike’ as a destroyer of national confidence. He holds 
that if Trade Unionism is to be brought back to sound lines 
it must get rid of politics and the revolutionaries. In 
future he would like to see scientific officials in the ‘Trades 
Unions instead of the men who act by dogma or catchword. 
These revolutionaries, he says, include “ ill-educated 
workers, disappointed politicians, men and women of 
generous sympathies and comfortable fortunes, and dilet- 
tanti from the Universities.” If ‘Trades Unions would purge 
themselves of these extremists and attend to the purpose 
of mass bargaining, so that they could ensure a proper 
return for their labour, they would do yeoman service. 
It is the freak, the extremist and the revolutionary who are 
threatening the regular Trade Unionist with ruin. 


‘HOSE who remember the very interesting new facts 

disclosed about the cuckoo in an article published 
earlier in the year will learn with astonishment of a secret 
little suspected in the life history of this bird. What we 
learnt before was that the cuckoo laid a very large number 
of eggs—more than twenty have been recorded of one bird. 
The hen chooses the nest in which she means to put her own 
egg, and those nests are invariably those of one species. 
The meadow-pipit’s, it will be remembered, was the one 
dealt with in our article. This article was based on the 
observations of 1920. In 1921 the photographer for the 
kinema found out something to add to this account. 
Records show that the cuckoo does not, as was originally 
supposed, lay her egg in a hedge root and then carry it to 
the nest of her victim. Before laying her own egg she takes 
into her beak one of those already in the nest, lays her egg 
in the place it occupied and then flies off not with her own 
egg, but with her victim’s egg in her beak. This must 
have given rise to the belief that when the cuckoo is seen 
flying with the egg in her beak it was considered to be her 
own egg which she was going to place in the nest of another 
bird. 


JR UGBY football has already been going on for some 

little while, but the season may be said to have begun 

in earnest with the first matches at Twickenham and Black- 

heath last Saturday. ‘That last year’s enthusiasm has not 

diminished was proved by the very considerable crowd 
that came to that not very accessible spot, Twickenham, 
to watch the Harlequins annihilate the London Scottish. 
Before the match began there was a short trial game, and 

it was a pleasant sight to see that re-creator of the Harlequin 
side, and, indeed, in many ways of English Rugby football 
itself, A. D. Stoop, turn out once more to teach the young 
idea. He did so not only by telling them, but by showing 
them what to do, and once or twice slipped through the 
bewildered ranks of his opponents with scarcely a finger 
laid upon him. When the match proper began the 
Harlequin backs did much the same thing with their Scottish 
opponents, who lumbered after them in vain. For the 
time being the mantle of the old Welsh three-quarters 
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seems to have descended on those of England, and it js 
this brilliant play behind the scrummage that has given 
the game its great popularity. The technique of forward 
play, though very valuable, is comparatively obscure, 
but anyone can see the beauty of a perfectly judged pass 
that ends in a try. 


T the Central Hall, Westminster, on Saturday «he 
extraordinary and unparalleled sight was witnes: ed 
of a chess match of four hundred boards—that is to suy, 
eight hundred chess players. It, at any rate, showed «he 
growing popularity of this quiet but fascinating game. 
The contest lay between the North of the Thames and + 1¢ 
South, the victory going to the former by 2173 ws 
against 1823. The merits of the play, however, cin 
scarcely be judged on a merely numerical basis. The play: rs 
were ranged in order of merit, and the South beat the Nor:h 
by one game in the first hundred boards and ten games 
in the second hundred boards, whereas the winning 
majorities of the North were made in the two hundred 
bottom boards, where they scored fifty-eight to forty-two 
and sixty-five to thirty-five respectively. The honours 
were, therefore, distributed much more evenly than appears 
at a superficial glance. The increased interest in chess 
shown by this demonstration will give a stimulus to the 
Great International Congress which, later on, is to be held 
in London. This will afford a great opportunity of showing 
whether or not English chess is in these days able to hold 
its own with the rest of the world. Signor Capablanca 
is greatly in favour of holding the Congress, and has promised 
to make every endeavour to be present. 


LAUGHING. 
I love the way that people’s eyes curl 
up with 
Laughter, 
And how their lips all dance and 
quiver 
After ; 
Their gleaming teeth play hide-and-seek and 
look so 
Shiny, 
And dimples flit about like 
sunbeams 
Tiny : 
And sometimes tears come out, and falling 
with the 
Shaking, 
Run down in zig-zag paths and 
look so 
Taking ! 
Their face a crumpled rose, so pink and 
sweet and 
Glistening, 
No wonder that we feel refreshed and 
glad with 
Listening. 
Sysit S. Dutton. 


OCTOBER, the month of the sere, the yellow leaf 

comes in as this issue goes out. It marks the openii: 
of the pheasant shooting, and if the supply of pheasar 
is correspondent with that of partridges, it should be 
great season for the sportsman. There is no ground { 
believing that the coverts will be a disappointment. Te 
pheasant seldom fails in a dry season, and certainly he h:s 
not done so this year. Where artificial rearing is carried «1 
the reports all speak of a successful season, and on estat's 
where the wild bird is relied upon for shooting the prospecis 
are as bright as could be desired. Very often it happens 
that this kind of shooting is deferred till November or even 
till Christmas is near at hand, but this year the birds, «s 
well as being numerous, are extremely well forward and the 
coverts are not so thick with herbage as is usually the cas«. 
Even the most dense show traces of the long drouglit 
which has tried the constitution of the wild shrub as weil 
as of those of the garden. The only uncertainty lies in 
the weather. It has retained its fine character from month 
to month, but one always thinks that the time must be near 
at hand when it will break. 
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SETTLEMENT 


BOARD IN CANADA. 


By ROLAND GorsBoLp, F.R.G.S., F.R.P.S. 


OST of the countries that took part in the World War 

promised to do much for their soldier boys when they 

returned. Now that the fighting is over the schemes 

have not materialised in quite the way that the boys 

expected. But Canada, that great young country 
across the sea, has lived up to its promises in a very substantial 
manner and has organised a live scheme that has given 
25,000 returned heroes an opportunity of “ making good”’ in 
peace as well as they did in war, at a cost to the country of 
32,000,000. Certainly that money will eventually be paid 
back and, possibly, with interest, but, nevertheless, it is a very 
large sum of ready money to be spent by a new country that has 
« population only about equal to that of London. 

It was my good fortune to see some of the work of the 
oldiers’ Settlement Board in that great wheat-growing province 
ianitoba. It is only when one has spent two days and two 
-sats of continuous travel on 

» train before waking up in 
innipeg that one can realise 

vastness of Canada—and 
n to think that one is only 
ut half way across! In 
nitoba the great wheatfields 

measured by the square 
le. I have seen many of the 
at open spaces of the earth, 
t these waving fields of wheat 
that ‘‘ large place ’”’ tell not 
vy of the vastness of nature, 

the industry of man; and 

n my companion—he was 
a son of the prairie—said, 

his is a beautiful sight, the 
most beautiful sight I know,” I 
felt he was right. We had 
ridden sixty miles that day 
without seeing a rise or a dip in 
the ground, and we might have 
ridden six hundred if we had 
had the mind. 

But it is not of the great- 
ness of Canada that I wish to 
write, but the greatness of the 
work of the S.S.B. that extends 
from Nova Scotia to British 
Columbia ; and though there are 
only 3,300 soldier settlers in 
Manitoba, the enthusiasm of 
“The Board”? can be as well 
seen there as in any of the other 
provinces. The officers of the 
Board are all ex-Service men, 
and those who share its benefits 
must have been engaged on 
active service during the Great 
War either with the Canadians 
or some other military force, and 
must have lived in Canada 
previous to the war. British 
ex-Service men can also take 
advantage of the Board but not 
on such advantageous terms. 

The returned soldier has a 
little money, saved possibly 
from his pay and his gratuity, 
and so he goes to the S.S.B. and 
says that he wants to buy a 
farm; and if he is a suitable 
applicant and proves that he 
has had sufficient experience to 
manage a farm, the Board tell 
him to look out for a suitable 
piece of land. Usually they can 
inform him where there is land 
for sale, but he decides as to 
the land he would like to take 
up. Manitoba and most of 
Canada is divided up into 
‘ townships,” which are square 
tracts of country measuring six 
miles each way, and each town- 
ship is divided up into thirty- 
SIX squares, and a square mile of 
land constitutes a “section.” 
The map is ruled into squares 
to correspond with these divi- 
sions, but certain corrections 
have to be made for the curva- 
ture of the earth. Roads are cut 


through the country along these lines, broad main roads along the 
township divisions and smaller roads along the sectional boun- 
daries. Each of these sections, a square mile, is divided into four, 
and a quarter-section of 160 acres constitutes a farm. Having 
found a suitable section, the would-be farmer again approaches 
the Board, and one of the Field Supervisors goes out to inspect 
the land. If it is found suitable and the price is right, the Board 
purchase the land and advance the money up to $4,500, pro- 
viding that the soldier-settler can find ro per cent. of the purchase 
price of the farm. But the mere owning of land does not make a 
farm, and the S.S.B. insist that a farmer shall live on his land, 
so they will advance him money for the erection of buildings 
and permanent improvements up to another $1,000, and a 
further $2,000 for the purchase of livestock, implements and other 
equipment, making a total indebtedness of $7,500. The whole 


sum is not advanced at once, but as required, if the farmer shows 
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A SETTLER’S PRAIRIE HOME. 

that he is industrious and knows his business. For instance, 
when he has broken a certain amount of new land he can draw 
payment as though he had hired somebody to do it for him, 
and very often, of course, help is secured in order that the breaking 
may be done more quickly. 

The Board has as part of its staff a number of Field Super- 
visors, expert farmers who have been injured in the war and 
are unable to do hard work. Each Supervisor has a large 
area of country to look after. He visits the soldier settlers, 
keeping an eye on the way the money is being spent, giving them 
advice on the management of their farms, and helping them in 
the purchase of stock and implements. 

The repayment of the money is on the easiest of terms 
and extends over 
a period of 
twenty-five years, 
while the interest 
charged is at the 
rate of 5 per cent. 
Obviously, on 
unimproved land 
there would be no 
return for the first 
year’s work, so 


that no repay- 
ment is required 
until the second 
year, and the inte- 
rest is _ consoli- 
dated. On loans 


for stock and 
equipment no in- 
terest is charged 
for two years, so 
that a farmer is 
allowed to get well 
established before 
he is required to pay away any money. If a man_ has 
a little capital of his own he is allowed to take up more 
land—up to half a section if he should wish to; or if he 
has land and wishes to add to it he can apply to the Board 
for assistance, providing, of course, that he has the qualifications 
for a soldier settler, but he is not allowed to take advantage of 
the Board for the purchase of land beyond half a section. The 
scheme is framed to put the poor man on his feet, and if a farmer 
owns half a section he is thought to be able to take care of himself. 

It was my very great pleasure to visit a number of these 
soldier settlers in company with a Field Supervisor, and to see 
them breaking up land was a sight to make one proud of the 
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THE BUILDINGS OF 





A HOMESTEAD THAT IS BEGINNING TO GROW. 


A HOMESTEAD AT THE EDGE OF A WOOD. 


British Empire. The modern farmer must be something of an 
engineer and, instead of going about in breeches and leggings, 
wears overalls, for the horse has almost entirely disappeared 
from ordinary farm work. I shall never forget the sight of 
Gilliou and Palud, two French-Canadians, breaking up their 
land. They were ploughing straight through the bush, their big 
tractor pushing over trees with a 6in. stem as though they were 
blades of grass, their 24in. scrub plough was turning a furrow 
that one could lie in, the roots of the trees being pulled out of 
the ground as easily as one might dig potatoes, and they were 
breaking up such land at the rate of four or five acres a day. 

About a month after the land is broken and the roots have 
been removed it is disc harrowed to break it up still further. In 
Manitoba, if the 
land is broken in 
the fall, sowing 
takes place the 
followirg spring, 
for the severe 
winter of this part 
of Canada would 
kill the grain; but 
should the land be 
broken early 
enough in the 
spring it may be 
sown the same 
year. 

Weeds are 
rather a trouble 
for the first few 
years, and it is 
not practicable in 
these great fields 
to grow root crops 
and cultivate to 
clean the land, so 
about every three years it is summer-fallowed—no crop is sown, 
but the ground is raked over several times during the summer 
to root up the weeds. 

As a man has got to live on his land, naturally a house is 
one of his first considerations, and the Board do all they can 
in assisting him to build. What a difference there is between 
the houses of the married men and those of the bachelors! | 
remember a “‘ little grey home in the West ’”’ that could hardly 
be called anything more thanalog cabin. It had only one window 
and a door, yet it was scrupulously neat and clean, and loving 
hands had made it comfortable—far more comfortable than the 
more pretentious buildings where there was no woman to mcke 
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A LARGE MANITOBA FARM. 
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it “home.” Water is one of the most essential things that a 
farmer has to look for, and this is usually found at no great depth 
by sinking a well. Sometimes, however, the water is brackish ; 
then a big pool has to be made where rain-water can be stored, 
put such a farm is unfortunate in its location. Manitoba is almost 
a treeless country and the farmer who has on his land a wood 
in which to build his house is to be envied, for such a wood 
serves the double purpose of fuel in winter and shade in 
summer. : 
As the farmer prospers he pulls down his barns and builds 
greater, and buys more land, till he measures his wheatfields 
by the square mile; but long before that he will have paid off 
his indebtedness to the S.S.B. Should he, however, be a less 
ambitious man, his little farm of. 160 acres will find him work 
enough and give him sufficient return to pay his way. It will 
be a poor year when he does not get fifteen to twenty bushels 
to the acre, and in an average year he should get at least twenty- 
sve. The price of wheat is hardly ever likely to be less than 
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$14 per bushel, and if he farms well, his cost of production should 
not be more than half a dollar, so that he will clear from $3,000 
to $4,000 a year, besides what he may make from his stock. 
So he should have no difficulty in making his repayments to the 
Board. 

It is a life of toil and hard work, and there are anxious times 
of drought and storm, when the crop may fail from the need of 
water or be knocked down with too much, and red rust and black 
rust and grasshoppers spoil the grain that looks so promising. 
But every farmer is his own master, a state of affairs dear to the 
heart of every Britisher, and he becomes a real landowner and 
is a part of the great Empire. The mutual help that exists 
is so very typical of the Britisher in a new country, so very 
different from the industrial strife at home. ‘‘ I will help you 
do your ploughing if you help me reap my harvest’ one hears 
on every side. And when the fall comes and the farmer has time 
to rest a little and look around he says to himself, ‘‘ With mine 
own hands I did it sow, and this is the harvest that I reaped.”’ 





“THE LAST OF 


THE YEOMEN” 


By CoNnsTANCE HOLME, 


¥’M worried in my mind about Billy Braithwaite. 

j Billy and his aunt live at Todshole, that dear old place 
down by the river, with its carved dates and its ivy and its 
mullioned windows with glass that always looks like black 
velvet. There are yew trees near it, of course, just where 

he cattle can lean over comfortably to eat them, and others 

vain in the fields themselves. People ask Miss Braithwaite 
ymetimes why she doesn’t get rid of those yews, and she just 

.ys them on their backs with one of her firm looks. 

’ “ Seemingly things as was good enough for my fore-elders 

; good enough for me,” she explains—if you are worth explaining 

» ‘ We've got to loss some of our stock, haven’t we, one way 

- t’other, or we shouldn’t be human? If it wasn’t t’yew, 

i'd be pleuro-pewmonia, or gripes, or tummellin’ in t’beck, 

wouldn’t it ? Seems to me it’s more respectable to get finished 

i! by stuff as grows on your own ground than by coming across 

summat unexpected-like in Mr. Pye’s cake !”’ 

So there the trees stay, and when Billy whitewashes the 
front of the house (yes, even the mullions, though that isn’t 
his fault, but of somebody whom you can’t get at to tell 
about it) the yews look dead black against the whitewash and 
the windows, just as the windows look live black against the 
yews. And out in the fields they look as black as gallows-trees, 
especially when those roan cows that have too much white 
about them (and especially the all-white one with a black nose 
which Miss Braithwaite pretends is a special breed of her own 
because she hadn’t the heart to part with it when it was little) 
lie down under or near them; out of vanity, I sometimes think, 
but, perhaps, merely so that they can just ‘“‘reach to”’ and take 
a nibble when the burden of being a cow (and the wrong sort 
at that) weighs upon them too heavily. 

Miss Braithwaite is one of the Last of the Yeomen, for 
the yeomen keep on being last-er and last-er, in spite of every- 
body having tried to bury them off anything up to a hundred 


years ago. And now the New Yeoman has begun to get his - 


teeth into things, and is just as much a yeoman, from the legal 
point of view, as the old one, in spite of his motor car and his 
milk selling and his Trilby hat, and his lads getting as much 
“eddication’’ as his pedigree cattle; so the people who like 
climbing on to platforms and singing sentimentally about the 
last of the yeomen won’t have even a pretence of a leg to stand 
on (unless it’s Miss Braithwaite’s leg) after a while. 

Miss Braithwaite isn’t the motor car sort of yeoman, 
naturally. She won’t have one of them—motor or man—near 
the place. She sells her milk to the people round in the old- 
fashioned way, through Billy and a tap, and of course she hasn’t 
suchathingasaseparator. She can’t keep her pedigrees straight, 
as I said before, because of her heart, and all Billy’s ‘‘ eddication ”’ 
is just what was “larned him” at the village school. And 
when she goes to market, in her black stuff gown and her poke 
bonnet and the old shandrydan with the thirty year old Clydes- 
dale—why, if she was to run across an American millionaire, 
he would insist upon carting the whole outfit across the Atlantic 
right off! It simply wouldn’t occur to him that Miss Braith- 
waite and the Clydesdale could be really alive. . . . 

Billy is Miss Braithwaite’s adored nephew, whom she has 
brought up from a baby, but he is also her farm servant, and 
she takes care to let him know it. No Pauline nonsense as to 
woman being the weaker vessel about Miss Braithwaite! I 
called one day at dinner-time—an abominable thing to do, 
but I had to get away from the curate—and found Miss Braith- 
waite eating half a deliciously cooked chicken in the front 
kitchen, while Billy ate the other half in the back. Miss 
Braithwaite gave me one of her firm looks when I commented 
on it—having been upset by the curate—without stopping 
to think. She said, ‘‘ Miss—(whatever my name is)—I haven’t 
yet sunk to sitting down to my meals with my hired man!”’ 

_ But I haven’t told you why I am worried about Billy. 
It isn’t the chicken. He wouldn’t mind that. His aunt cooks 


like the very Chef of Heaven, and that’s all Billy cares about. 
What I mean is something that happened yesterday. 

I was in the shippon with Billy just when the cows were 
coming in to be milked, and I was trying to tell him about the 
seating trouble in the Parish Church. The new Vicar wants to 
take all the seats away from everybody and give them back to 
everybody again—that is, he wants them all to be free, so that 
the congregation can play a sort of General Post every Sunday 
and make things livelier generally. But the parishioners won't 
have it. They don’t want to be lively. They want to sit where 
they have always sat, and where their ancestors sat, and even 
if they don’t feel up to going to church in the flesh they like to 
feel that they are there in the spirit, and they don’t want Mr. 
Nobody from Nowhere sitting heavily on that spirit. I told 
Billy what old Farmer Barnes of Bankside said when the trouble 
was put before him: ‘‘ Let ’em alane, and they’ll all gang to 
their ain booses !”’ and Billy said, ‘‘ That’s it! That’s right !”’ 
without even a smile, watching each of his cows turning in at 
the door as if it was his lady-love coming up the lonning. He 
didn’t think it was at all funny that either cows or folks should 
go straight to their own “ booses.’’ He had seen cows, at least, 
doing it all his life, and folk, he always says, are more like cows, 
if possible, than cows are like folk. They were doing it at this 
very moment, two of them to a stall, and if one of them, idly 
chewing the cud of remembrance about something or other, 
got on to the wrong side of the situation by accident, she pretty 
soon got herself butted out again. I remember once sceing 
the stock come back to a shippon in which the old gallows 
erection of woodwork had gone rotten and stone stalls had been 
put in instead. The cows had been milked in the open for 
months, and the place must have seemed about as strange to 
them as the Carlton Hotel, but they never made a mistake. 
They didn’t even hesitate. They just marched in and took up 
their own hundred or so cubic feet of space in exactly the same 
latitude and longitude to which they had been accustomed. 

But still that isn’t why I am worried about Billy 

Billy is forty, at least, and he hasn’t a wife. He never will 
have one, as far as anybody can see, because, as far as anybody 
can see, he will always have Miss Braithwaite. As I said before, 
I believe Miss Braithwaite will go on being the Last of the 
Yeomen until this new contingent also has hunted and danced 
and drunk itself into its grave. It’s a pity, not about Miss 
Braithwaite, but about Billy’s wife; she's missing something. 
Not that Billy himself minds about it any more than about 
the chicken. ‘‘ Nay, what should I want to be gettin’ wed for ?”’ 
he says, when it’s mentioned. ‘I’ve lived wi’ my aunt forty 
year, and she’s niver burnt a bit o’ pie-crust yet !”’ 

Billy, however, weighs on my mind in this” matter, and 
yesterday I tried to push him off it. I said, firmly and impera- 
tively, in the way his aunt has trained him to: 

“You'll be getting wed one of these days, won’t you, Mr. 
Braithwaite ? ” : 

Billy gave the tail of the last cow a thoughtful twist, as if 
it were the starting-handle of the milking machine some brave 
soul comes annually to try to sell to Miss Braithwaite. 

““ Nay, I doant knaa as I shall,” he said musingly. (‘‘ Git 
oop witha, Dandelion!’’) Then he brightened and looked coy. 
“Though if I doant, tha knaas, it waint be fur want o’ being 
exed !” 

“Really ?”? I demanded breathlessly. ‘‘ You’ve been— 
been—had your hand requested in marriage ? ”’ 

He looked coyer than ever. 

““ That’s about the size of it, I reckon—ay, yon’s the ticket ! 
Mary Dobson, now, she says to me, ‘ Time you was gittin’ wed, 
isn’t it, Mr. Braithet ?’ That’s exin’, isn’t it? And Sally 
Wilson—‘ Why, Mr. Braithet, baint you niver goin’ to git wed ?’ 
That’s exin’, isn’t it? Ay, and there was Jinny Black 

I went away hurriedly to look at the calves. 

You see what’s worrying me. Am I on the list ? 
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AND 17th CENTURIES 


ILLUSTRATED WITH EXAMPLES FROM THE COLLECTION OF Mr. ROBERT SPENCE 


By: W. G. 


F all the articles of costume the glove possesses 

more than any other a peculiarly human interest. 

The hand has been regarded at all times as an index 

to the character of the individual, and the close- 

fitting glove becomes with much wear a mould, 
as it were, of the hand, forming a record of its peculiarities 
even to a minute degree. Thus there are indications of the man 
of vigorous action in his gloves marked by much clenching 
of the fist, while the lax droop of the fingers shows the lethargic 
nature of another. The graceful tapering fingers of the diplomat, 
the broad palm and sensitive fingers of the artist or musician, 
the stout fingers and ponderous hand of the person of coarse 
but forceful nature, the swashbuckler’s hand resting often 
on the pommel of the sword—all these are written in the record 
of the glove. In the specimens, more or less authentic, described 
as having been worn by Shakespeare, Henry VIII, Queen 


‘THOMSON. 


Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James I and Oliver Cromwell, 
what a story of romance, intrigue, passion and _ intellectu.| 
force may be written ! 

Gloves were regarded as things most intimate in associatic 
with the wearer, as when Portia begs Bassanio to give her his 
gloves that she may wear them for his sake. The knight of old 
wore his lady’s glove in his helmet, and the glove was often usec 
as a challenge. Of different associations were the sweet-scente:| 
wedding gloves, the sombre funeral gloves and the pair of 
white gloves presented to the judge when there are no cascs 
for him to try. 

Not for their associations only are old-time gloves inter- 
esting. In themselves they are often most exquisite works of art 
profusely decorated with gold, silver or pearls and embroidered 
in fine coloured silks. So it is with those recently lent to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum by Mr. Robert Spence. The 





FIG. I.—I AND 2 (TOP LEFT), SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 3 AND 4 (TOP RIGHT), END OF SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 5 AND 6 
(LOWER LEFT), JACOBEAN. 7 AND 8 (LOWER RIGHT), GOLD EMBROIDERY WORK, CHARLES I. (?) 
In the possession of Mr. Robert Spence. 
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FIG. II.—I AND 2, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 3 AND 4, PELICAN GLOVES. 

co’ ection is probably the most important in the world, and com- gloves, of which early specimens are very rare. One remark- 
prci about sixty pairs of gloves and mittens ranging from the able pair executed in purple silk entirely in rib’ is embroidered 
fifteenth century until the beginning of the nineteenth. with a repeating pattern of animals and trees in silver-gilt thread, 
Th. most wonderful part of it is the section of knitted terminating at the sleeve in a chequer of silver and silver-gilt 





;. III.—I AND 2 (TOP LEFT), SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 3 AND 4 (TOP RIGHT), PELICAN GLOVES. 5, GAUNTLET, SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
6 (LEFT, BOTTOM ROW), RIBBON “ WEDDING” GLOVE. 7, ‘‘ BLACK-WORK’’ GLOVE. 8 AND 9g, PELICAN GLOVES. 
In the possession of Mr. Robert Spence. 
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Fig. 1v.—1 (TOP LEFT), SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 2 AND 3 (TOP RIGHT), GLOVES WORN BY JAMES I. 
5 (LOWER RIGHT), PELICAN GLOVE. 


LEFT) » SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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In the possession of Mr. Robert Spence. 


with the purple ground, enclosed by narrow bands of silver. 
These may have been the favourite gloves of some fair Italian 
lady in the fifteenth century when the world was young again 
in the glow of the Renaissance. They were probably scented, 
for sweet-smelling gloves from Italy were imported into England 
during the following century. 

Of more elaborate execution is a pair of long gloves in 
crimson silk. Part is executed in plain knitting, but a pattern 
of lily plants in pots and stars has been done in rib with 
excellent effect. Instead of lily flowers, fleurs-de-lis and stars 
have been embroidered ‘in silver thread, except in the palm. 
In order to allow the lady to feel objects without removing 
the glove, slits have been made under the tips of the fingers 
and thumb by an intricate process in knitting. Similar apertures 
occur at the end of the sleeve to allow the insertion of a ribbon 
or cord. Occasionally openings were made in the fingers of 
gloves in order to show the rings. This pair may have 


belonged to some lady of rank in France in the sixteexth 
century. What tales they could tell of Francis I, King 
Henry VIII and the Field of the Cloth of Gold ! 

The Spanish mittens of white silk made in the seven- 
teenth century are of entirely different character. Their 
decoration consists of a bold floral stem giving off carnaticas, 
pomegranates, leaves, birds and letters. A similar patt rn 
appears on a pair of gentleman’s gloves where, however, he 
range of colour is extended. It is interesting to compare thse 
with others where an angular pattern and lineal ornament in 
purple silk have been knitted with such skill that it is difficult 
to realise that it is not embroidery. These are probably of 
Italian origin. A very fine pair of ecclesiastical gloves is mde 
of white silk and gold. The gauntlets contain a device of 
animals, birds, trees and stars enclosed by a border of con- 
ventional ornament, while on the back of the hand is placed a 
swastika. A pair of later date, knitted in crimson silk, bears 
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in place of the swastika a medallion containing ornament 
suggestive of a cross, and has a rich flat edging of gold 
work. The shape of the glove suggests a full priestly hand. 
The leather gloves date from the sixteenth century, the 
earliest being a single specimen of uncommon type. Its long 
gauntlet of six tabs is edged with silver lace. On the tabs 
a lily, a figure of Justitia and a tulip almost hidden under a 
large snail are embroidered in black hair and silver thread, 
while lower medallions contain a sea-horse and a_ subject 
difficult to identify. The effect is that of the “ black-work” 
embroidery introduced into England by Katharine of Aragon 
(Fig. I1I—7). : ; 

A pair of exceedingly beautiful gloves in the style of the 
sixteenth century has long gauntlets of eight tabs, fringed with 
gold lace and decorated with two rows of panels containing 
roses, heartsease and primroses in coloured silks on a white 
ground sprinkled with sequins (Fig. III—1, 2). The cuffs are 
of tibbon work intertwined with gold thread. Of similar 
design, a single glove is executed in gold embroidery, the leaves 
of the flowers and some details being in coloured silks. 

A remarkable gauntlet without its glove appears to belong 
t- the Elizabethan Age (Fig. III—s). It is divided into eight 
+ s, while its panels contain kingfishers. and herons with 
| ds of pea-cods worked in lines following the outline. 

To hands remarkable for -great breadth in proportion 

ength belonged a beautiful pair with gauntlets of eight 

ire tabs and three loops of ribbons at the opening. 
tabs are ornamented with roses and other flowers 

ked in coloured silk. Below this is a floral band delicately 
roidered in gold, while round the cuff large fishes are 
iming into a silver net. This pair was probably made 

he middle years of the reign of James I. The “ Pelican in 

h Piety” occupies a prominent position in a group of six 
Jeobean gloves of extremely ornate character. The emblem 
is cenerally worked in seed pearls, but these are also used to 
e:wellish her young; and in some cases the nest and floral 
o: ..ment are in pearls, while gold has been lavishly employed in 
th. setting (Fig. I1I—3,4,8,9, Fig. Il—s5, 6, and Fig. ILV—s). 

To this period belongs a pair of brown leather gloves 
of great size with long gauntlets having three loops of crimson 
riboon at the opening and a heavy fringe of crimson and gold. 
The ornament is planned in “ Vandykes”’ of crimson silk, 
on which appear spirals and flowers in gold thread. ‘These 
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gloves, stated to have been worn by King James, are in 
excellent condition (Fig. IV—z, 3). 

Somewhat similar in plan of ornamentation, but in design 
and workmanship infinitely superior, are the fine gloves in 
light tan. These have three purple ribbons, edged with gold 
lace. The gauntlet contains V-shaped panels with small ovals 
between them, where on a crimson ground exquisite gold 
patterns produce the effect of jewellery (Fig. I—s, 6). 

The gloves of the period of Charles I are shorter in the 
gauntlets as a rule, while the embroidered patterns are simpler 
than those of the preceding reign. The powerful and com- 
pelling spirit of the men who put an end to the monarchy 
seems embodied in the great pair of leather gloves with 
gauntlets fashioned of overlapping scales having notched 
edges, and even in the heavy mittens accompanying them. 

The collection contains one very beautiful specimen of 
the ribbon work prevalent during the seventeenth century 
(Fig. I1I—6). On a white glove, rosettes of green ribbon in 
two shades are placed on the little finger and the back of the 
hand, while several ribbons of the same hue are inserted 
through apertures up to the wrist. This effect is extremely 
dainty and suggestive of a wedding glove, perfumed as the 
custom was. Redfern quotes a recipe for perfuming gloves 
from “‘ The Beauties’ Treasury and Ladies’ Vade Mecum.” 
The ingredients were musk and ‘“ amber-grease”’ of each a 
scruple, an ounce of powdered leaves of sweet marjoram, an 
ounce of “‘ gum tragacanth ” in half a pint of white wine. To 
this mixture was added a scruple of civet, and the whole was 
applied to the gloves with a brush. Later examples of ribbon 
work are exhibited; in one the cuff is entirely composed 
of it. 

The gauntlet, shortened towards the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, disappears in the reign of Charles II]. The 
gloves distinguished by a very heavy fringe of gold thread 
and ornaments are suggestive of the days when news of the 
victories of Marlborough was ringing through the land 
(Fig. I—3, 4). Long gloves made on the Continent during 
the eighteenth century are shown in frames on the wall. Some 
are decorated in black engraving : others are beautifully embroi- 
dered with floral motives in coloured silk, and upon one pair 
appears a dame wearing a crinoline. Many short gloves, 
decorated with black printing, of the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century are included in Mr. Spence’s collection. 





ON THE GREEN 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


THE AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 


R. HUNTER has fought splendidly in America, 
even though, after his great victory over Mr. Bobby 
Jones, he a little disappointed us in the end. But 
_we all know by this time how good the American 
amateurs are, and anyone who has tried it knows 
how hard it is to be the one against the many, however friendly 
those many may be. Of the three Americans who were left 
in the semi-final with Mr. Hunter, I fancied Mr. Gardner the 
most and: Mr. Guilford on the whole the least, which shows 
that it is dangerous to prophesy or, perhaps, only that I am 
an inefficient prophet. Mr. Guilford must have been playing 
very finely, for he beat Mr. Gardner in the final by a very big 
margin. It will be remembered that in our Championship at 
Hoylake he was beaten in his first match by Mr. Tolley. It 
was a very good match with an exciting ending. One down 
and three to play, Mr. Guilford might have halved the sixteenth 
hole but for a stymie. He seemed to have the seventeenth at 
his mercy, for Mr. Tolley, now dormy two, had played a very 
weak second and third, and Mr. Guilford was stone dead in 
three; but at that moment Mr. Tolley did one of those things 
which he is always doing at critical moments: he marched up 
to a putt of a good many vards with his conquering air and 
banged the ball right into the hole. Mr. Guilford had been 
heralded as a mighty driver by his sobriquet of ‘‘ The Boston 
Siege Gun,” and he can hit the ball a long way; but I think 
it was his siege gunnery that lost him that match against Mr. 
lolley, for he hooked several times into the country of rabbit 
scrapes at Hoylake, and at last he did it once too often and 
was caught by a patriotic rabbit. The really and wholly 
admirable part of his game is, I think, his putting. He plays 
at Woodland, near Boston, which is also Mr. Ouimet’s course, 
and he has faithfully imitated him, not only in his manner on 
the green, but in the results. With his putting cleek held at 
the very top of the grip, the elbows much squared and a smooth, 
pendulum-like movement of the club, he looks in the distance 
exactly like Mr. Ouimet. Moreover, as is not always the 
case in such imitations, the ball is beautifully struck and 
it goes in, 


MISS LEITCH YET AGAIN. 

Seventeen up and fifteen to play! ‘‘ Odds whips,”’ as Bob 
Acres would have said, it is a terrible beating. One cannot 
help feeling sorry for poor Miss McBride of Canada, even 
though one rejoices wholeheartedly over Miss Leitch’s victory 
in the Canadian Championship. It is of good augurv, too, for 
Miss Leitch’s greater task in America to find her in this merci- 
lessly conquering mood. Of course, the real final was the sem1- 
final in which she met Miss Alexa Stirling. The two only met 
once over here, and that by ill luck in the very first round of the 
Ladies’ Championship at Turnberry and in vile weather such 
as Miss Stirling can never have played in before. The American 
Champion must have been thinking about Turnberry when she 
started, for she played the second, third and fourth holes very 
shakily and was three down. She recovered splendidly and had 
the match squared by the tenth. Then Miss Leitch did that 
which is very difficult for a player who has lost a big lead : she 
went away once more and had got all those three holes back 
again when she won the match on the seventeenth green. More 
than ever after this we shall expect her to win the American 
title. Miss Stirling is beyond question the best player in 
America, and a beautifully neat and accomplished player she 
is; but Miss Leitch is stronger and longer and seems to have 
the whip hand of her. Another American lady, Miss Marion 
Hollins, who is strong enough for anything, managed to be one up 
with two to play against Miss Leitch at Turnberry ; but with 
all respect to one of the bravest and most cheerful of players, | 
do not think she will ever again get such another chance as that 
was. 

THE ‘‘NEWS OF THE WORLD” NEXT WEEK. 

Many big prizes have been given for professional tournaments 
during the last few years, but the News of the World Tournament 
easily keeps its unique position. It comes next to the Champion- 
ship and is the great match play battle of the year among the 
professionals. I imagine that next week Ray will start a decided 
favourite. for he will be at home at Oxhey; he is playing very 
well, and Duncan and Mitchell are away in America. Of course, 
great champions do not always win on their own greens. I remem- 
ber vividly some years ago seeing Braid on his own Walton 
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Heath beaten by Jack Rowe, I think in the very first round. 
Rowe himself was so overwhelmed by the sacrilegious thing he 
was doing that, after getting a winning lead, he tried hard to throw 
the match away. The fact of playing at home cuts both ways, 
and a man does not always play well from knowing that he is 
surrounded by well-wishers who can hardly envisage his defeat. 
At any rate, Ray was playing very convincing golf at Porter’s 
Park in the qualifying rounds. So were Braid and Sandy Herd, 
and they will take some beating. Braid made a dreadful start. 
I met him as he was coming to the sixth green, and with a placid 
smile he held up five fingers; he had taken five to each of the 
first five holes and his short putts had been enough to make 
angels, not to say golf reporters, weep. He made a fine recovery 
coming home, however, kept himself in the running with a 76, 
and then on the second day was irresistible with a 69. One of the 
players I was most interested in watching was Aubrey Boomer, 
the new champion of France, whom I had never seen before. 
He is very good to watch, for he hits the ball crisply and quickly, 
and I like his slashing, upstanding swing, rather longer than.is 
fashionable to-day, with’a notably free right elbow. It is very 
sad that Vardon could not play and Taylor did not qualify, 
but it cannot be helped, and one must not think only of the 
South. There is one player in another section who might easily 
win, and that is Havers. He is always treading on the champions’ 
heels, and when once he starts winning let all the others look to 
themselves. 
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OPEN COMPETITIONS. 

One great difference between our own amateurs and the 
Americans has several times been pointed out, namely, that 
ours play in very few competitions, whereas the Americans 
during their shorter season, are always at it, first of all in quali‘y. 
ing medal rounds and then in match play tournaments. Tat 
there is no practice so good as a competition is undeniable, 2d 
so those who are seriously anxious about our amateur golf \:jl] 
be glad that the number of open meetings is on the increa:e. 
I have lately heard of two to take place in the near future. Thi ce 
will be one at West Hill on October 8th for players with handica»s 
of five or better, and another at Burhill on November 5th, in 
which all competitors will play from scratch. Both are god 
courses in their rather different styles. West Hill is of the sa 1 
heather and woodland type, and though it may have been a lit |e 
overshadowed in the past by its immediate neighbours, Woking 
and Worplesdon, there are competent critics who think it is + 
least as good as either of them, and that is high praise. Burl || 
is a typically park golf course and a thoroughly sound as well as a 
pretty one. There are few courses where the two-shot ho! s 
are more genuinely worthy of their name, and the man w' 5 
can play long, straight, carrying brassie shots is going to re: 
his reward there. With the London Amateur Foursomes comiy s 
on at Walton Heath, and then the Open Mixed Fourson:e 
Tournament. at Worplesdon, the London player can have an 
Indian summer as full of golf as need be. 





AMERICAN LITERATURE, LANGUAGE AND 
PRONUNCIATION 


HAT wili interest general readers in this country 

most in the third volume of A History of American 

Literature, just issued by the Cambridge University 

Press, is the group of novelists and the develop- 

ment of the daily Press and the magazine literature 
of America. The Editors are all University professors and 
scholars in America and so may be considered to represent 
the best thought of the Americans themselves on their literature. 
The foremost figure in this volume is Mark Twain, to whom a 
long and excellent essay is dedicated. ‘The writing is very good 
indeed and full of interest, yet we doubt if a judgment made 
so soon after the death of Mark ‘Twain could possibly be filed. 
Humour is one of the most evanescent characteristics in literature; 
only a very few writers have secured the laugh of succeeding 
ages. Moliére and Cervantes have done so, so has Shakespeare 
in the seventeenth century and Fielding in the eighteenth. Some 
of the humorous passages of ‘“ Tristram Shandy ” are immortal, 
but no longer does anyone sit and rock in Rabelais’ easy chair 
as those who were nearest his time did. Rabelais is read to-day 
for his wisdom far more than for the humour under which it is 
cloaked. If the professional jester’s work in any age be tested, 
it is almost certain to show that the idea of humour has changed, 
and Mark Twain belonged very essentially to the America of 
his day. “‘ Huckleberry Finn” and “'Tom Sawyer ” have no 
enduring qualities apart from their humour, and his “ A Con- 
necticut Yankee at the Court of King Arthur” is not at all 
amusing. We read the eulogy of the historian and admire it 
as good writing, but are not convinced by the argument. 

In the case of lesser humorists than Mark Twain one sees 
the process of fading away taking place. Charles Godfrey 
Leland (1824-1903) is little more than the shadow of a name 
in England, great though the popularity was of “ Hans Breit- 
mann,” and when we read “ der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
ash von eternal shpree ” we coldly admire the cleverness, but 
see that it is cleverness without laughter. So it is with Mr. 
Dunne : 

“We're a gr-reat people,”’ said Mr. Hennessy, earnestly. 

“We ar-re,”’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘ We ar-re that. An’ th’ best 

iv it is, we know we ar-re.” 
There is nothing in this except the bad spelling; the same 
witticism was made by Carlyle when he said of Matthew Arnold 
that ‘“‘ Mattha was a clever man and nobody knew it better 
than Mattha.” 

The later poets dealt with are, we fear, passing away. 
Bayard Taylor, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman live only as echoes live for a while 
after the voice has grown still. It is really in the field of fiction 
that the modern American literary turn shows to most advantage. 
The names of Howells and Henry James must be pleced as 
great possessions of the English-speaking race. Both of them 
are open to criticism, but after the Devil’s Advocate has done 
his worst, there is enough left to place on the shelf beside the 
novelists of the eighteenth century. 

One of the most agreeable chapters in the fourth volume 
is that devoted to the English language in America. The 


writer does not like the gibes frequently made at what are 


called ‘‘ Americanisms.” His argument is that the foundation 
of the American language was laid in 1620 when the Mayflower 
arrived. Since then English has undergone many evolutions 
and changes. Noah Webster in 1789 prophesied that there 
would be developed “ in a course of time, a language in North 
America, as different from the future language of England, as 
modern Dutch, Danish and Swedish are from German or from 
one another.” Events have falsified this prediction. The indi- 
vidual in either country has no difficulty whatever in understanding 
the language of the other ; that, in fact, is too moderate a way 
of putting it. A great many Americans speak just as good 
English as one hears in this country and a great deal better 
English than the dialect which is fashionable in London—the 
denunciation of it by Dr. Bridges, the Poet Laureate, is warmly 
endorsed by the writer of this essay. The attitude assumed in 
the history towards modern language is, as it should be, very 
liberal and modern. A basic fact is that never in the history 
of the world did so many people use the same language as the 
number of those who use English to-day. It has been carried 
to every corner of the earth and it has never become merely 
a uniform language. It is made up of the words used by an 
extraordinary variety of races and by men engaged in a still 
more extraordinary variety of callings. In consequence, new 
words are continually being added to the English language. 
Some are derived from the love of brevity. A man closely 
engaged in business of one kind or another does not utter a 
long sentence when he can get his meaning into a single syllable 
—so new words arise in that way. Then, while literary men 
and women are continually seeking to refine and beautify their 
language, the ordinary citizen wants to get the shortest and 
most vivid expression for his ideas. In that way, new words 
become coined. Still larger additions are made owing to the 
fact that we have been a great colonising people, and thos: 
who live on the extreme frontiers of civilisation and come in‘) 
contact with races who have different wants, different ideals froi. 
what we have, naturally come to adopt some of their word 
and they in the end swell what we call the English languag: . 
It will be so as long as the British Empire prospers, because 
growing country will always have a growing language, and wh : 
is true of the British Empire is equally true of the United Stats 
of America. 

There are some very interesting remarks on pronunciatio: , 
which is, in all probability, a greater cause of estrangeme: ‘ 
between English and American than is formed by the met: 
words. The difference is rather difficult to explain. W! 
could give an explanation why the English imitate Frenc 
pronunciation in such words as trait, chamois, turquoise, charad. , 
imbecile and vase, while the Americans frankly adopt them «: 
native words? Many changes in American spelling whic 
are disliked on this side of the Atlantic are defended first 01 
the ground that Dr. Johnson’s spelling has been simplified in 
both countries. Almanack, musick, errour, horrour, interiou: , 
successour, emperour and oratour have everywhere dropped the 
unnecessary letters. The Americans have gone further by 
giving up the French -our for the Latin -or, the commonest 
illustration being found in their use of color where we write 
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colour. Honour, humour, vigour, harbour, labour, neighbour, 
valour, clamour, clangour, saviour are also given as samples. 
Americans affect to dislike the eighteenth century refinement 
of dropping the “ g” in going, seeing, though the historian says 
it still persists as a smart pronunciation in England. Of late, 
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it seems to the present writer that there has been a return to 
the older pronunciations—not many people now say huntin’ 
for hunting or goin’ for going. Several other arguments are 
advanced to support and illustrate the contention “ that the 
roots of American speech lie deep in history.” 





THE FOOT OF THE APPLE TREE 





Note strength of 
growth, but no blossom at this stage. 


No. 1.—Vigorous stock. 


LANE’S PRINCE ALBERT APPLE ON 

LTHOUGH East Malling Research Station is becoming 

as well known to nurserymen and commercial fruit 

growers as Rothamsted is to the British farmer, the name 

carries no meaning to the general public. Yet the 

institution has already done yeoman service to the 

science of fruit cultivation, and it is opening the way to still 

wider research. The place is well situated in one way, not so 

well in another. It lies in the centre of a hop-growing and 

fruit-growing district, but is not easily accessible. Its situation 

is distinctly Kentish in character, with spreading fruit plantations 

on gently rising ground. In the background the grey chalk 
glimmers beautifully through the green vegetation. 

East Malling is a charming, old-fashioned country town 
with a broad eighteenth century street—once a market place— 
and ecclesiastical ruins which carry us back to medieval England 
The Research Station is situated in what was at the time of 
its foundation a plain agricultural field half a mile from 
West Malling Halt, with no habitation near. The modest little 
building in which the work was begun still stands, although 
development has called for a much more. spacious and con- 
venient building provided with laboratories, studies and other 
conveniences, that might have been suggested by the interior 
of Rothamsted. Here a small but highly qualified staff has 
for nine years been engaged in the study of problems affecting 
the welfare of fruit growing, not only in this country but in the 
world at large. Originally an extension of Wye College, the 
place is now on a footing of its own, and skilled nurserymen 
from many different parts of the world are now numbered among 
its visitors. Growers from such far-away countries as America, 
Japan, New Zealand, Holland, Norway and Luxembourg have 
left their names in the Visitors’ Book, and their number is 
continually increasing. 

The Director is Mr. Ronald Hatton, of whom our readers 
already have some knowledge. He is interesting from more 
sides than one. He began his career in a manner which illus- 
trates the originality and thoroughness distinctive of his method 
as a scientific investigator. After leaving college he first went 
out as an agricultural labourer in order that he might gain 
first-hand knowledge of a class of men whose condition was 
then deplorable and a subject of continual discussion. The 
fruits appeared in an excellent book which he published under 
the title of ‘‘ Folk of the Furrow.” 

The permanently resident staff at the Station is as yet 
all too small, but it is well qualified for the work in hand. Mr. 
N. H. Grubb (Master of Science in Agriculture, Cornell Uni- 
versity) combines with his technical qualifications a wide know- 
ledge of horticulture both overseas and at hcme. Mr. J. Amos, 
the chief Recorder, has that gift for botanical observation and 
insight into Nature which is all too rare, but which he has 
obtained coming as a son of the soil to botanical studies. Mr. 
A. W. Witt, the skilled Propagator, combines with his long 
experience a keen enthusiasm fc1 h’s work. 


No. 2.—Semi-dwarf stock. 
growth and a few early blossoms. 


Note still sturdy No. 3.—Dwarf stock. Note weaker drooping 
growth and mass of early blossom. 
THREE DIFFERENT ROOT SYSTEMS. 


The Station has developed a policy of collaboration with 
other research institutes, where the knowledge of particular 
specialists bears upon their subjects of research. For instance, 
Mr. E. S. Salmon, F.L.S., of the College. Wye, who takes charge 
of the hop experiments. also gives his advice in the conduct 
of the spraying trials; Dr. Knight of the Physiological Depart- 
ment of the Imperial College of Science goes to Malling for 
considerable periods to collaborate with the staff on the many 
physiological problems involved in root influence. Another 
collaborator is Dr. F. T. Brooks of the Botany Department 
of the University of Cambridge, who is interested in the possible 
relationship of plum stocks to silver-leaf disease. Dr. Wormald 
of the College, Wye, shares in the investigation on the question 
of crown gall disease on the roots of fruit trees. 

We mentioned Mr. Hatton's characteristic of thoroughness 
because it is a prime factor in his research. We may take the 
apple tree as an illustration. He begins at the foot; that is to 
say, the stock on which the fruit tree is grafted, and here there 
has been much previous neglect. A century and a half ago, 
before the great nursery business began really to expand, horti- 
cultural literature would lead one to suppose that the fruit 
grower of the day studied far more the influence of the roots 
upon his individual trees. Then came the rush of producing trees 
by the thousand for the commercial planting of wide areas, 
and the niceties of a former generation were ignored and ulti- 
mately forgotten. Apple trees, for instance, were bought and 
sold regardless of their suitabilities for particular purposes 
whether for large standard trees, bush trees or small dwarfs. 
If any question was asked or answered, trees were said to be 
either on ‘‘ Paradise’”’ (for dwarfing trees) or ‘‘ Crab” (for 
orchard trees). As a result trees only too frequently belied 
their promise. The commercial grower saw trees of a single 
variety in a neatly planned plantation varying like human beings. 
One tree remained small and stunted, perhaps cropped heavily 
for a few years and then died. Its very next-door neighbour 
on the right grew into a big tree, slow to come into cropping and 
crowding out and overshadowing its left-hand neighbour. A 
fourth tree perhaps formed a nice even bush, and a fifth was 
always ailing. Or again the purchaser of choice dwarf trees 
for his walled garden would be disappointed because his trees 
grew too rampantly and never cropped and his gardener wasted 
many an unprofitable hour in root pruning to check this un- 
necessary growth. It remained for the workers at East Malling 
to investigate these seemingly contradictory and wayward 
variations and to point the way in which they can be largely 
eliminated. 


When the enquiries began, about two years prior to 
the war, it was reveaied, as had been suspected, that 
the words “ Paradise”? and ‘‘ Crab” were mere names 


covering a multitude of varying root systems capable of in- 
fluencing the tree in a very marked manner for better or for 
worse. JI remember a conversation with Mr. Hatton before 
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the war, or just after it commenced, when he told me how his 
curiosity was roused as to the real nature of these alleged 
Paradise stocks, and I was struck with the importance which 
he attached to it—an importance that did not seem at all 
exaggerated when one came to think the matter over. There 
was only one way of ascertaining what these so-called Paradise 
stocks were. This was, of course, to grow each by itself and 
find out what were the characteristics of its flower, fruit, roots, 
habit of growth and so on. One reason for curiosity came 
into my mind when later on I planted an orchard. The 
trees were obtained from two famous nurseries and they were 
of the best quality. Needless to say, they gave satisfaction to 
an amateur, but one could not help noticing, when one had a 
number of varieties of apple planted in the same ground and 
receiving the same manure, cultivation and pruning, that the 
trees nevertheless developed characteristics of their own. Some 
were robust growers, others not so. Some turned into very little 
trees and others attained great size. This was all explained 
by the result of the experiments shown to me on a recent visit 
to East Malling. They are summarised in one of the annual 
reports of the Station under the heading of “‘ Root Stock Experi- 
ments,’’ which was the first work initiated as forming the funda- 
mental basis for other fruit research. 

In regard to apple stocks, it is now known that they fall 
very readily into groups more or less distinctive—very dwarfing, 
semi-dwarfing, vigorous and very vigorous. Needless to say, 
the variations in trees already referred to were in reality not 
traceable to freaks of the tree, but to the fact that these groups 
of stocks had all been mixed up together and become misnamed 
and unrecognised. Moreover, instead of these stocks being kept 
true to type by methods of vegetative propagation, they had 
only too often been raised from chance seed, which exhibits all 
the natural variations of sex propagation. East Malling has 
proved that to a very large extent the type of root governs 
the whole future of the tree, and that standardisation of these 
stocks is a matter of vital importance. 

In a brief article one cannot go into full details, but the 
reader may gain some idea of the method when we say that 
acres of land are covered with rows of growing stocks and rows 
of growing trees, so that the habit of each can be studied. How 
elaborate this study is! Every tree has a number and a place 
in a book wherein its diary, so to speak, is kept. In this is 
recorded every act of cultivation, every pound of wood taken 
from it in pruning, every measurement and weight which will 
convey an idea of its vigour, vitality and productivity; in 
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fact, every detail of treatment. These facts are recorded 
with the dates. The result is that by the use of the proper stocks 
trees can be turned out, to use Mr. Hatton’s own expression, 
with as much uniformity as matchboxes. Incidentally, it seemed 
to one who does not look at the matter with a wholly commercial 
eye that the most charming of the trees is the smallest—a little 
graceful tree with a trailing branch or two covered with fruit. 
One could plant dozens in a herbaceous border and they would 
scarcely be noticed except when in flower or bearing fruit. On 
the other hand, some of the contrasts produced during the 
experimental stage are remarkable. One tree grows with the 
abundance and freedom of a large rosy-faced countrywoman 
and another with the neatness and grace which one associates 
with Piccadilly end Rotten Row. Mr. Hatton points out that 
these are variations capable of close repetition over and 
over again on a single variety, simply by altering the root 
system. 

The great point established is that these researches will 
enable nurserymen to say beforehand exactly what kind of 
tree the young plant will develop into—the size, habit and 
age of bearing are governed by factors which have now been 
ascertained and are controllable. One does not wonder that the 
fruit-growing world has been extremely interested. It is 
needless to say more of the activities in regard to apples and 
pears, which we may class together, although we would have 
liked to say something about the manurial trials, which deal 
with a very controversial side of fruit farming. The late Mr. 
Spencer Pickering did not believe in manuring apple trees at 


all, whereas Dutch and Belgian experts put their faith in it. 


There is also going on an experiment to test the comparative 
value of different fungicides on apple trees, and we are pro- 
mised some interesting results in regard to spray injury and 
cumulative effect of spraying, and the actual effect of various 
spray fluids upon the weight, colour and keeping quality of 
the fruit. The Apple Pruning Plot deserves an article all to 
itself. About fifteen of the most commercial varieties have 
been under observation with the idea of watching their natural 
habits, which knowledge in fact yields up the secret of the right 
method for pruning each variety. For example, while one 
variety can easily be made to crop on short spurs close to the 
main branches, another resents such close attentions with the 
knife, and so becomes wrongly credited with being a shy bearer. 
That little instance in itself would prove that the pruning of 
a tree depends on its characteristics, and the methods successful 
with one would be the reverse with another. P.A.G. 





OUT ALL NIGHT 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY RuFus H. MALLINSON. 


S school closed one Friday afternoon I asked the boys: 
“Who would like to stay out all night with me to- 


morrow and go home to breakfast on Sunday 
morning ?”’ Every hand felt for the ceiling. ‘‘ Very 


well; meet me at the fountain under Orrest Head at 
8.45 p.m., each boy having his parents’ permission in the 
form of, a note, at least six large sandwiches, and a cup.” 
At 8.45 the following evening I turned up at the fountain 


in my very worst clothes and examined the grub and the notes 
of the thirty boys present. All the notes seemed genuine, so we 
cast restraint aside and rattled up the Elleray Woods, passed 
the Professor’s cottage, and cast anchor in a beautiful spot 
under four huge oaks. ‘‘ Let each boy put his coat and bag 
on the ground here, and make a big ring with the fire in the centre. 
Four large stones for the fireplace, so! The small boys please 
collect wood and twigs, and the older boys come with me and 





SUPPER ROUND THE FIRE. 
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help me ‘treacle’ the trees.’ I carried the treacle-pot and 
brush, and the lads lit the lanterns to help matters. Alongside 
a path for about half a mile each oak and ash was striped with 
a mixture of treacle and pear essence. (Rum is better, but it is 
frightfully wicked to 

use rum or even to 

mention it before small 2% . 

boys, especially on a 
dark night.) Forty 
trees were branded as 
a bait for the moths, 
and as we walked 
back to the camp fire 
for supper the lamp- 
light made beautiful 
olay over the glisten- 
ing blobs of treacle 
on my very worst 
clothes. 

The camp was 
.ow a bustling affair. 
\fy colleague, Mr. W., 
iad built a fire and 
repared a stack of 

iel; my huge kettle 
sas put on to boil, 
id we sat down and 
ined until steam was 

It was quite dark 

now, and the fire 

immed up_ brightly, 
vabling us to see to cut the bread and distribute the scalding 
a. The refilled kettle boiled almost at once on the furnace, 
ad after the fearful business of dividing seventy-seven sardines 
etween thirty-two people was settled, and everyone had every- 
ling, we put on more fuel and enjoyed ourselves, after first 
nging the School Grace before Meals: ‘‘ Let everything that 
ath breath praise the Lord,” in four parts (sung in four parts, 
mean). Evervone told a story and ate a prodigious supper, 
ind by the time it was over the fire had assumed such proportions 
ihat my fox-terrier actually left the condensed milk tin and broke 
through the cordon for a cooler spot. 

A photograph was next suggested, and while preparations 
were made the beautiful Grace again rang through the woods, 
suggesting a song to the lads: so ‘‘ Widdicombe Fair ”’ followed 
in a drunken, rollicking fashion, and was not yet finished by the 
time I took my place in the circle and threw the flash powder 
into the fire—‘* Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Dan’] Whiddon, Harry 
Hawk and Uncle Tom Cob——”’  Sitzzz ! 

When we regained our sight and put out the small fires that 
the flying cinders had started in my very worst clothes, I stole 
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a Great Brocade, a very dark variety, too, which encouraged us to 
go round the trees again. This time only a Buff Arches turned 
up, and we returned to our musical comrades up the hill. 


Apparently it is no use trying to put off moths with such a 





THE SUN RISE. 
milk-and-water diet as pear essence when they are accustomed to 
nightly orgies of rum. 

The camp presented a fearful spectacle on our return. 
Twenty howling Africans were prancing round the great fire, 
while Mr. W. acted as witch 
doctor under the flying sparks, and the terrier hung on to each 
dodging pair ot trousers in turn. 

“Stop! Stop! the Collect everything, 
coats, stamp the fire flat, and be ready to trek. 
counted. One short ? Jimmy 
Iving fast asleep under the wall in all this noise. 
James, far, far 
increased and we soon reached the great 
birches. rubbed their and blinked at us in 
astonishment, as did the pheasants sitting on the old fence. 
Rabbits forgot to run in their surprise at seeing such a silent 


singing twenty different songs, 


dawn ! put on 
Line up to be 
Good gracious ! Thompson 
Come on, 
light rapidly 


swamp among the 


away. Silence now! The 


Thrushes eyes 


procession of ghosts invading their territory so early in the 
morning. 

At last the summit was reached, and we watched the sun 
rise out of the north-east in a very ordinary fashion. No golden 
plain 
white rise, with the red 
ball only partly visible 


beams, but a 


between the horizontal 
clouds. 
How cold it is up 
What next? A 
Ugh! a wade 
at 4.30 a.m. Oft we 


here ! 
wade ? 


scampered down the 
wood and roared into 
the Lake at Miller- 
ground Bay. Then 
somebody found some 
fishing-rods in a boat, 
and the little pier 
presented a __ lively 
appearance at 6 a.m. 
So I had to walk out 
into a foot of water 
to snap the group. 
“But it’s Sunday 
morning, 
better be off to break- 


and wed 


fast’’; so having 

THE OLD PIER AT 6 A.M. cajoled little Dicky 

Carruthers out of the 

off with the older boys and inspected our treacle patches. ‘‘ Bah! water with a turnip on the end of a boathook, and counted the 


we needn’t have brought so many boxes. It’s a poor night for 
moths.” Only a few Yellow Underwings squinted at us from the 
patches, and we didn’t want them. But at the last tree there was 


other lively lads six times and got a different answer each time, 
I bade them all ‘‘ Good-morning ”’ and rushed home through the 
woods lest anyone should see me in my very worst clothes. 
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BRAMHAM PARK—I. 
YORKASHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


LIEUT.-COL. GEO. LANE-FOX, M.P. | 


RAMHAM remains a very complete and little altered 
expression of the spirit in which a large country house 
and its environment were conceived and executed by the 
wealthy amateurs and studious professionals who ruled 
architecture in England during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, drawing their inspiration from Italian travel 
and the study of Palladio’s writings. Of such lordly seats 
Bramham is not among the big and grand, yet is quite of the 
type and an early example. Adoption of the Italian manner of 
house planning and garden making had distinguished Inigo 
Jones in the first half of the seventeenth century, and in the 
second half had largely influenced Wren and his contemporaries. 
But with them it did not completely oust native tradition and 
render them oblivious to racial habits and climatic conditions. 
That was reserved for the group which formed itself around the 
Earl of Burlington after he returned from Italy and came of 
age in 1716. It soon controlled design both of fabric and decora- 
tion, and such places as Mereworth and Chiswick, Moor Park 
and Houghton arose. But Bramham, although dating from the 
reign of Queen Anne, is clearly the work of a convinced exponent 
of the full Italian school, who, moreover, must have seen and 
studied its principles of garden making as interpreted and 
developed by Le Notre and carried out by him in grand manner 
around the palaces of Louis XIV and his wealthy subjects. 
That being so, it is curious that Bramham finds no mention 
either in Belcher and Macartney’s “ Later Renaissance Architec- 
jture,” or in Inigo Triggs’ “‘ Formal Garden.’”’ The former 
omission is explained by the fact that at the date of publication 
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the house at Bramham was still the roofless shell to which the 
fire of 1828 reduced it. But it is a loss that Mr. Triggs did not 
survey the Bramham lay-out and include a measured plan of it in 
his book to accompany those of Hampton Court and Melbourne 
Hall, of Canons Ashby and Drayton, which, with Bramham, are 
among the more striking survivals of the age of formal gardening 
in England. Except William III’s palace by Thames side, 
Bramham is by far the largest of these survivals, and was akin to 
the outstretching and many-avenued grounds which at Badminton 
and Boughton the Dukes of Beaufort and Montagu created and 
Kip engraved. ‘The Bramham lay-out, particularly, wants careful 
surveying and measuring as it is not obvious—was not con- 
structed on a drawing-board with T-square and rule and given 
symmetrical radiations and balanced incidents, but grew up on 
the spot and was dominated by geography, by the quite rolling 
and broken character of the many acred area that it occupies. 
Thus, despite strict formality in principle and in general form, 
it has something of the accidental and unexpected. ‘The scheme 
is restful in its straight lines and broad effects, and yet exciting 
and mysterious by the involved assemblage and disposal of its 
parts. I have paced its alleys, contemplated its vistas, noted 
its water works, marked its corners, angles and radiations, com- 
prehended its extent and the relationship of its parts. But yet, 
except in a very rough and inaccurate manner, I should not 
be able to set down on paper their relationship to the house and 
to each other. 

The whole place is evidently the arresting creation of a 
remarkable man, and information that let one into the secret of his 
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The broad walk is seen running up to the north garden house. 


character and training, his accomplishments and methods would 
be welcome. It is, unfortunately, almost entirely wanting, and 
it is only by a careful collection and weighing of scattered crumbs 
that any estimate can be formed of what manner of man was 
Robert Benson, Lord Bingley, and how he converted a moorland 
waste into splendid pleasure grounds surrounding a stately house. 
Of his ancestry we hear no more than that he was the son of one 
Robert Benson of Wrenthorpe by Dorothy, daughter of Tobias 
Jenkins, M.P. for York City, and of this elder Robert Benson 
we are told nothing praiseworthy. His Yorkshire neighbour, 
Sir John Rezesby, calls him “a man of mean extraction 
and of little worth,” while Lord Raby (afterwards Earl of 
Strafford), who had close political and neighbourly relations 
with the son, speaks of the father as “an attorney, and of no 
great character for an honest man.” He practised the law in 
York, and being, no doubt, of a prudently thrifty and keenly 
acquisitive nature, he profited largely by managing the affairs and, 
for a consideration, meeting the temporary needs of impecunious 
and extravagant clients. As was the habit of his day, he invested 
much of his gains in realty, acquiring, among other acres, the 
Wrenthorpe estate near Wakefield, and a large tract of the 
lands bordering on or included in Bramham Moor, which lies 
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The width of the parterre is marked by the stately stone urns. 


to the west of York City. Thus he was in a position to give his 
son a broader field for a career than he had enjoyed. Foreign 
travel, with Italy and its arts, antiquities and architecture as a 
special bourne and study, was the completing educational stage 
of the golden youth of the age, and this the obscure York attorney 
must have afforded to his son, who would meet at Rome and 
other cities the heirs and scions of noble families, and poor but 
keen students, such as James Gibbs. No more than this is 
known of the young days of Robert Benson junior, who was 
born in 1676 and was, therefore, nearing the age of thirty when he 
was first returned as 2 Member for York City in 1705. That is 
the earliest public mention of him, but a glimpse of his home life 
as a boy we do get from a letter written in 1709 by Lady Went- 
worth to her son Raby, who was the male representative of the 
Wentworths of Wentworth Woodhouse and resented the passing 
of the family place through the female line to the Watsons of 
Rockingham Castle. He therefore purchased a neighbouring 
estate, rechristened it Wentworth Castle and added to the house 
so as to make it quite equal to the Wentworth Woodhouse of that 
day. But as he was, at this period, mostly resident at Berlin, 
as Ambassador to Frederick I of Prussia, his brother Peter 
Wentworth, who managed for him in England, begged the 
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advice and assistance of a neighbour of established reputation 

in matters architectural, and thus the letter referred to, dated 

April, 1709, gives us the following information : 
Your brother Wentworth tels me Mr Benson is to loock affter 
your buildin in Yorkshire. I have found him out to be an old 
aquantenc of myne, his father was your father’s mortell ennemy, 
but his mother was particularly kinde to me when I was in York- 
shire. I have Kist him many a time; he was a very prety boy, 
he has a good estate. I wish Betty had him he wants noe money 
soe hee needs not a wife with a fortune. 


Lady Wentworth was an ardent match maker, but was much 
behindhand when wishing Benson as a husband for her daughter 
in 1709, for six years previously he had improved his social and 
political position by a marriage with the Earl of Aylesford’s eldest 
daughter, having been introduced to the family by his friend, 
Lord Dartmouth, the husband of one of the younger daughters. 
It may well have been to house the aristocratic wife that Bramham 
was built, but we have no exact date of when it was begun or 
whether an architect was employed—probably not, as Benson 
was himself a student of Italian architecture. He would sketch 
out a plan and elevations and oversee details, but for the business 
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of building would employ a “ surveyor,” as Peter Wentworth 
reports that he advised in the case of the Wentworth Castle 
rebuilding. 

Hitherto Benson had been a Whig, but with the advent of 
the Tories to power in 1710 he saw his chance of office, and 
Harley, who was the new Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
most influential of the Ministers, appointed him a Lord of the 
Treasury. It was then that Raby, himself a Tory and home from 
Berlin, wrote terse and pithy “‘ Characters ” of the new Ministers, 
and says of Benson that his father— 


left him a good estate in Yorkshire of about 1500/. a year and an 
old seat just by Wakefield. ‘This gentleman has been a very good 
manager and has saved 5 or 6000 pounds or more. He has lived 
very handsomely in the country without being a drinker, though 
very gallant amongst the ladies. He had travelled in Italy where 
he had the good fortune to strike a friendship with my Lord 
Dartmouth. : 


Raby makes much of this friendship as the foundation of 
Benson’s advancement, socially by his marriage, and 
politically by his timely conversion to Toryism and appoint- 
ment to the Treasury, both of which steps were engineered 
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by Dartmouth. The “ Character” concludes with the in- 


formation : 


He is always elected a burgess for the City of York, where he ued 
to go constantly every assize and is building a house 12 or 14 miles 
from thence. 


Thus we learn that Bramham was still incomplete in 1710. Put 
it may well have been begun considerably earlier, for if Rab\’s 
estimate of Benson’s means is not too modest, it will have taken 
much ‘‘ management,” spread over a long time to create so fine 
a country seat, even where every advantage was taken of labour 
conditions then ruling. That Benson, despite his more libe:al 
education and wider outlook on life, inherited his father’s aptitud 

for making his sixpences go as far as other folks’ shillings is made 
clear by a study of his one surviving letter book. Unfortunate'y, 
it only covers the eleven months from October, 1727, to Septe:.- 
ber, 1728, and yields little information as to the making of 
Bramham. The businesslike habits and careful oversight of ll 
details which it reveals causes special regret that no trace can he 
found of its fellows of the building period. Had they survived, 
it is quite certain that we should have known even more of how 
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Bramham came to be than is revealed as to Chatsworth by «he 
Wheldon account books covering the years 1686 to 1706. Int! 2ir 
absence, a study of house and grounds as they now are forms he 
chief, indeed, almost the only, material on which to base a desc: p- 
tion of how and what they were. The area of the park, deme. 
and grounds, covering over a thousand acres, is a fairly high - 1d 
very rolling stretch of country, now well wooded, but originz y, 
no doubt, largely a bare moorland. The present owner knw ws 
nothing of the oft repeated tradition that it was crown prope ‘ty 
granted under William and Mary to the Bensons. The sor .e- 
what obscure York attorney will certainly have paid for it as vell 
as for the other Yorkshire lands which came to his son, who chc se, 
as the site of the new house, a plateau by no means level, 21d 
having decided slopes at its east and south edges. The vicw 
eastward from the front door over a wide, well timbered region is 
fine, and not interrupted by any forecourt wall, for the rise of 
the ground permits of its eastern boundary beinga ha-ha. ‘Thus 
the centre of the court is a terrace, flanked with gradually rising 
carriage ways of which the southern branch passes along ‘he 
front of the fine elevation (Fig. 5) of the stable building, with 
its central portico and cupola and its lofty pedimented ends. 
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They are treated, so far as their 
level is concerned, as indepen- 
dent of the central block and 
of each other, every section 
having its own plinth and 
string-course. ‘This accommo- 
dation to the slope of the 
ground satisfies the eye better 
than would a continuous plinth, 
rising to great height at the 
lower end, because Bramham, 
despite its strong leaning to- 
wards Italian pomposity and 
classic accuracy, has not finally 
lost all native flavour, as did 
\fereworth and Houghton, 
‘lolkham and Wentworth 
\Yoodhouse, but retains a 
easure of domesticity. 
-evertheless, studied dignity 
id complete symmetry prevail 
roughout the main building 
‘ig. 2), and the central block 
once reveals its adhesion 
the exotic piano nobile 
‘inciple, the windows of the 
iddle storey being fully twice 
ae height of those of the 
ndercroft and of the attic 
‘oor, although on neither of 
.ese are the rooms unduly low. 
he position of the front main 
ntrance at first floor height 
id the sloping ground before 

i: would have made a stairway 
rising from forecourt level an 
ascent excessive both for ap- 
pearance and convenience, and 
so the carriageways were made 
to mount by an easy gradient 
on to a three-arched “‘ pervise ” 
half a dozen feet above the 
undercroft floor, and thence 
the front door is reached by a 
straight flight of steps (Fig. 1). 
Standing on the top of them, 
the fine eastern panorama is 
disclosed, the unusual and not 
easily definable stonework ob- 
jects flanking the forecourt 
gates (Fig. 6) alone standing 
up and cutting silhouettes 
against distant hill and sky. 
Iron gates and posts are sup- 
ported by massive plinths on 
which recline lion-bodied 
females, modestly resembling 
the big stone piers surmounted 
by Cibber’s sphinxes that ter- 
minated Tijou’s clairvoyée at 
Chatsworth. Beyond these 
plinths rise lofty piers, with 
detached columns jutting out 
on three sides, and with 
heraldic bears as _ terminals. 
The effect is good and sufficient, 
although it suggests part of 
rather than the fulfilment of a 
composition. The house itself, 
on both east and west eleva- 
tions, consists of a  seven- 
windowed centre, set between 
single window projections, and 
similar projections occupy the 
centre of the north and south 
ends. The east projections 
have, set in advance of them, 
lower wings stretching as far 
forward as the side or office 
pavilions, which are connected 
with them by colonnades, very 
short, but of such loftiness as 
enables their cornice to be 
continuous with those of 
pavilions and wings. The 
whole of the buildings, as well 
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The water basins appear, and ,beyond them the park and the Black Fen continue the vista. 


as the garden architecture, are carried out in the splendid ashlar 
that this part of Yorkshire liberally supplies. | 

The forecourt opens straight from the park, its ha-ha being 
linable with the eastern boundary of Benson’s formal lay-out, 
which is not suspected till the western side of the house is 
reached. Nor, as already implied, is its size and scheme fully 
comprehended then, for the house centre does not, as in most 
of Kip’s bird’s-eye views, focus and act as the pivot of the whole 
scheme of parterres, avenues and vistas. The only vista seen 
from the windows is one at an angle and taking a south-westerly 
direction. A glade framing a direct western prospect will 
certainly have been projected, if not carried out, as an extension 
of the line of the parterre and waterworks facing the house which 
have in measure survived. Beyond these there is now no outlook, 
but a deep backing of tall trees. A cut through these to carry 
the eye out at this point beyond the 100-acre garden enclosure is 
expected. Whether from the first it was omitted as affording a 
poor vista owing to the rise of the ground and as letting in the 
tempestuous west winds, or whether it was afterwards filled in for 
such reasons, is uncertain. 

The parterre (Fig. 4) is rather wider than the length of the 
house and some 6oyds. in depth. It is cut out of rising ground 
and, therefore, backed by a wall enriched with niches for statues 
and pilasters for vases. In the centre is now a shapeless mass 
of stone, where originally was an architecturally treated gush of 
water falling into a shapely stone edged basin, the outline of which 
still shows in the grass, which, with rose beds, Irish yews and 
sundial, now occupies the whole level area. ‘The water con- 
veyed to the parterre previously served other basins on the 
level above and behind the parterre, their site being still 
traceable there, so that the scheme was, no doubt, as 
complete and highly wrought as that which still exists south 
of the house. 

Parallel to the front of the house runs a broad gravel way 
stretching its length north and south. ‘To the north (Fig. 3) it 
ends, some 1ooyds. beyond the house front, with a pedimented 
and porticoed garden house, containing a room, now fitted as a 
chapel of fine proportions and good stuccowork. The illustra- 
tion (Fig. 7) of this building is taken from south-east and shows 
an alley, typical of the Bramham scheme, of tall clipped beech 
hedges backed by lofty trees. It runs west for fully 350yds., 
meets others coming into it at a space centred by a statue, and 


ends in a cut greenery alcove. Here it meets another and greater 
alley that stretches, at a somewhat oblique angle from end to 
end of the lay-out, with open ends framing views and architectural 
objects and having incidents in its course. One of these is the 
most important meeting of alleys punctuated by a huge urn 
(Fig. 10). Another is the head of the T canal (Fig. 8), which 
is a good example of the spirit of compromise which the business- 
like Benson, who had undertaken a job quite as big as his 
resources warranted, introduced as the leading factor in his water 
scheme. This was to be extensive, varied and formal, but yet 
not very expensive or calling for immense earth moving and em- 
bankments. ‘To reach this end every advantage must be taken 
of nature’s levels, and these were not so obliging as to fit in with 
any entirely geometrical scheme. ‘The popular T canal, giving 
two way vistas along and beyond a long line of water, was 
certainly: to be introduced, but the head must be set at anything 
but a right angle with the stem. The latter runs along the centre 
of the further end of the one alley that gives a vista from the house, 
but the rise of the ground up to the point where the canal begins 
hides the presence of water from the lower end, and we have 
almost reached the marge of the 1ooyd. length of the head before 
we suspect its presence. This alley is wide and unhedged, the 
ample expanse of grass stretching across the goft. that lie between 
one row of tall beech stems to that opposite. 

Returning to the garden house we stand in its portico and 
look straight before us down the broad walk. Although leve! 
in its section fronting the house, its inclination for three or fou: 
hundred yards is downwards. Then Nature gave a slight swell 
followed by a more rapid descent. It was the top and sides o! 
this swell that Benson chose for his most elaborate and archi- 
tectural water scheme. <A great basin, 7oyds. across along the 
line of the vista and 58yds. wide, occupies the upper level, anc 
was flanked north and south by smaller basins at lower level. 
Thus from the garden house the gleam of its water was visible, 
and pouring through the mouths of masks in the pilastered 
retaining wall the water was seen brimming great conch 
shells and flowing over their edges into the lower basin, 
now filled up and set with flowers (Fig. 11). From the 
level of the great basin itself the full water scheme could 
be enjoyed. Westward of. it the ground rose, and it was 
from this point that, along a small basin and down steps 
the water flowed into it. Looking south (Fig. 9) we see the 
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extended end of the great basin with a breach in its moulded 
stone coping, allowing the water to pass down to the lower south 
basin. ‘This reaches to the edge of a ravine-like hollow at the 
bottom of which we see traces of further basins, while at its 
other edge the park begins. Yet the formal lay-out was by no 
means ended. ‘The line of the broad walk was continued by a 
beech avenue, of which a few of the trees still stand, till, on 
higher ground, the great plantation or wood called Black Fen is 
reached. Its edge to the park is terraced with a wrought stone 
ha-ha, and on the terrace stands a classic temple. The whole of 
the several hundred acres of Black Fen was cut by alleys radiating 
from centres, marked by some architectural object, the latest 
being the obelisk erected by the second Lord Bingley to his dead 
son in 1769. 

It is in Black Fen that rises the spring made use of to supply 
the southern water scheme, while another spring west of it, and 
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at somewhat higher level, was brought into requisition for the 
T canal, the overflow from which probably served the basins 
above and in the parterre. ‘Those were not days of cast iron or 
of glazed earthenware pipes. Reservoirs were formed at the 
springs and thence the water was taken in open channels that 
had to follow the contours—a lengthy and winding course, 
during which much water wastes even when a full measure of 
ditch cleaning and repairing is maintained. Scarcity of water 
and expense of maintenance no doubt led to the abandonment of 
the parterre water scheme and of some of the basins supplied 
from Black Fen. It is not, however, likely that Robert Benson 
permitted such retrenchment, for we shall find him three 
years before his death still water collecting and ditch 
making, with a view to the full maintenance and further 
increase of his lavish and tasteful use of canal and basin, cascade 
and fountain. H. Avray ‘TIPPING. 





THE OUT-BYE COUNTRY 
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ANXIOUS ABOUT THE NEST AT THE EDGE OF THE STREAM: 


r [ “HE borderland of Northumberland is a country of 
moor and moss, rolling hills and pleasant valleys, full 
of the 

music of 

countless 
burns. The 
big salmon 
rivers of this 
northern 
county find 
their source 
among the 
crags of the 
high fells. 
A small 
stream at 
first, trickling 
out of lough 
or flow, 
gathering 
volume on its 
way, dancing 
joyously 
among the 
big stones, 
tumbling over 

‘imestone 

liffs to the 

‘ool below, 


esting here 
while in the 
901 shadows. 








GOLDEN PLOVER WERE HERE ALSO. 


COMMON SANDPIPER. 


The “ Spirit of the Burn ” loses its song when the valleys are 
reached, then only speaking in the gentle murmur of content. 
The source 
of one of 
these rivers 
was visited by 
us early one 
morning, 
necessitating 
a long climb 
among 
heather and 
rough _ boul- 
adérs,; up a 
steep hillside 
until we 
reached the 


crags above. 
The burn 
here was 


small in its 
beginnings, a 
tiny stream 
down a boggy 
hollow in the 
moor. Rising 
above it, a 
sheer face 
of 300ft., 
stood the 
crags. So 
sheer, they 
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might have been sliced off with a knife. A little distance from 
the top, the face was broken by overhanging rocks forming ledges 
and clefts large enough to provide a home for the hawks and 
ravens. On three of these clefts the ravens had nested for many 
years past, using each place in turn, to give the others time to 
become sweet and wholesome again. A few sticks added to the 
structure was all that was needed to provide a nest, and one of 
of these in a sheltered cranny was of great size. When the 
winter storms had blown the whole structure away, the birds 
began their building afresh. 

The one occupied this year was a mass of material in a large 
hole in the crag, the overhanging rock giving shelter from wind 


ae rm 
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THE TAWNY_ OWL WATCHES HER NEST FROM 


and rain alike. A small tree had found root room just below, and 
afforded additional protection. 

On the tiny platform, outside, the biggest youngster was 
walking about, but, not liking the visitors, retreated to the back 
of the nest where only his tail could be seen. His brothers lay 
flat within, their bright black eyes watching us intently. 

The parent birds flew away to the opposite hill-face, some- 
times swooping around, sometimes soaring to a great height, 
and then tumbling down again like peewits in their courting 
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days. ‘They were never absent for long, their anxiety for 
the welfare of their family keeping them always somewhere 
near at hand. 

Though the few pairs of ravens in this borderland bring 
off their young every year, and though the family party is seen 
haunting these moors when the shooters are up there in autumn 
after grouse, their numbers do not seem to increase. The youn; 
birds of this year have wandered far afield by next spring, anc! 
only the one pair remains to inhabit the crag. 

Peregrines and kestrels selected ledges further along this 
cliff, the latter making occasional dashes at the ravens, but a 
no harm comes of it the performance may be chiefly a form o: 
amusement just — to 
while away the time i: 
the intervals of search 
ing for food. 

Grouse were or 
the move on_ th 
heathery slopes, the 
male bird always or: 
the watch somewher: 
near his mate. On 
nest we found, the 
hen motionless upon 
it until we were 
within a yard of her, 
then running away 
over the heather as 
if wounded, trailing 
her wings and rolling 
from side to side, 
until she disappeared 
over the ridge of the 
brae. On the lower 
slopes, where the 
grassland runs _ into 
the heather, peewits 
abounded, sitting close 
on their nests, watch- 
ing us warily, pre- 
pared for instant flight 
if we approached too 
near. 

Curlew and golden 
plover were here also, 
the curlew nesting in 
the tufts of dead 
grass, and the golden 
plover in the “ mixed 
ground,” where tus- 
socks of grass grow 
among the heather. 

It is interesting to 
note the difference in 
plumage of this plover. 
These moors form 
almost the southern 
boundary of his nest- 
ing grounds, and here 
the male bird never 
assumes the beautiful 
black throat of the 
full breeding plumage, 
so conspicuous in his 
northern cousins. 

Here on thee 
northern fells the bla: k 
breast is present 1 
the male and genera: y 
on the female, thou h 
sometimes she is CO \- 
tent with merely a 
complete plumage of 
gold. In most ii- 
stances the male bird 
had a small black 
triangle on the thro: t, 
bordered with the white lines which continue down the nec. 
But in very few cases was there any black on the neck, and th 2 
only a narrow line mottled with white. - 

Passing through a small firwood on our way down from te 
moor, we found a grey hen sitting on seven eggs, hidden within 
a tuft of long grass. She flew off when we were close to her, 
and stood on a wall watching us, apparently in no hurry to retuin. 

Beneath the stem of a fallen tree a tawny owl had nested 
in a large hole. She was near by, but flew into a neighbouring 


A NEIGHBOURING FIR TREE. 
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tree, calling incessantly, but making no attempt to interfere 
with our inspection. ‘Two young had hatched off, leaving one 
addled egg. Only one was alive, the other having been partially 
eaten by his brother. = 

We were lucky in the friendliness of the parent bird, as 
on two recent occasions, within a few miles of this locality, 
men interfering with the young of this owl had been viciously 
attacked by the old bird, the damage to one being Of so serious 
a nature that he had to be sent to the local hospital. The 
keeper’s wife who told me of this ended her tale by remarking, 
‘“'That as the owl had all his face to scratch, she might have left 
his eyes alone.” 

At the lower end of this wood, we flushed woodcock, at 
this time probably with young. We had seen one a few evenings 
earlier in the month, rising immediately in front of us, carrying 
young between her thighs, her tail depressed against them to 
inake a secure resting-place for the chick. 

As we emerged into the fields of the in-bye country we 
stuck the burn we had met with in the morning. Here it was 
{| wing placidly between low sandy banks in which the sand 





YOUNG RAVENS IN THEIR NEST, SHELTERED BY THE OVER- 
HANGING ROCK FROM WIND AND RAIN. 


martins had made their nests, and where they were now flying 
busily backwards and forwards with their bills full of insects for 
their families. 

A male dipper flew up-stream, disturbed from his stone 

below. He was standing there when we first saw him, curtseying 
up and down, but was too shy to allow us to come near 
to him. 
___A pair of sandpipers were close by, anxious about their nest 
in the grass on the edge of the stream. The hen sat quite still 
as we watched her, a gentle heaving of the back betraying her 
presence, as if she would have gone if she could, but just had 
not the courage to depart. 

These little. birds are one of the chief charms of these 


tins, whistling cheerily all the time, or running about on the 


Shiagly beds in search of insects. heir visit lasts but a short 
tme. They do not arrive till the middle of April, and are 
gene again towards their winter quarters before the summer 
€ And the water-ways of this border country are all the 


7 . . 
I ier for their absence. 
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THREE SUMMER 
SALMON 


COTLAND again, after seven years absence—and such 
years! I wonder whether Scotsmen ever realise all that 
their country means to an Englishman, especially to a 
keen fisherman of mature years, whose chances of visiting 
a good salmon river have been rare events in a life of hard 
work. J] will not dwell upon the discomfort of this year's journey 
northwards during the coal strike, the long hungry wait till 
nearly eleven for breakfast at Perth, instead of arriving at Inver- 
ness soon after nine well fed and refreshed by a breakfast basket 
put in at Kingussie. Nor will I dwell upon the blank disappoint- 
ment at finding, on arrival at Inverness, that it was not possible 
to travel onwards until the following day. Such misadventures 
are soon forgotten when at last you get to your destination and 
arrive at the sound, and then at the sight, that you have travelled 
all this way to see: 
Where over a ledge of granite 
Into a granite bason the amber torrent descended 
Beautiful there for the colour derived from the green rocks under : 
Beautiful most of all, where beads of foam uprising 
Mingle their clouds of white with the delicate hue of the stillness. 


Clough, who wrote that, might well have added something about 
the silver flash of fish leaping in that amber torrent, and the 
thrills in the heart of the fisherman confronted with such a 


scene, Over-keenness and the nerviness bred in cities 
must first be overcome, and all thoughts of trout fishing put 
aside. Let me confess at once to having twice pulled 


the fly out of the mouths of fish which the gillie saw coming 
to the fly. 

Summer salmon play quite differently from the same fish 
in heavier water in the spring ; only once in my former experience 
had I failed to land a spring fish in the pool in which he was 
hooked, and I had even dared to doubt the accounts of long 
sprints along the bank with which many fishing tales are garnished. 
I can tell such tales myself now. Imagine a pool with rocky 
sides, the channel between them very narrow. A slip from 
the rocks, on which the footholds are precarious, would take 
you into about 15ft. of boiling torrent. At the head of the pool 
is a fall, broken by rocks; below the fall is a deep cauldron of 
swirling dark water, which has never been fathomed. Balanced 
on a rock, I hooked a fish, on trout gut, in the current below 
the narrow channel of rushing water, about 30yds. below the fall. 
I played him normally for three or four minutes, when suddenly 
on seeing me or the rod against the sky, he made a terrific rush 
against the full force of the narrow torrent, right up to the 
cataract. He seemed fully capable of jumping the fall itself, 
but at the last moment turned to the right into the deep cauldron 
beyond a sharp-edged ledge of rock. Imagine the taut line 
vibrating, as the cast rubbed against that sharp ledge, until 
the gillie managed to climb out and clear it! A scramble 
got me to the spot in time, and, at last, with the point of 
the rod over him, the fish was coaxed out into the rapid 
stream again and finally landed near to the place where he 
was hooked. I can still feel the grating of that gut against 
the rock. 

The next fish, in the same pool, gave an even more exciting 
experience. He came twice to the fly, presented with a short 
line, a few inches from another long rock ledge in the narrowest 
part of the channel. I knew nothing of his first “ rise,”’ and | 
should have passed on, missing the chance, if it had not been for a 
glimpse of the flash of his side, turning in the rapid water. The 
second time down, with the same fly, he fastened. I struggled to 
a point on the rocks well over-and a little below him ; he played 
for what seemed to be an endless time, quite normally excepting 
for two high leaps defeated by the usual “‘ curtsey ’’ of the rod. 
Then, thinking that he was exhausted, I hauled him to the side, 
where the net was ready to receive him. He saw it, made off to 
the middle of the stream and plodded doggedly down the rocky 
channel; down a small fall between the rocks to another short, 
rapid torrent, played therein for a time as if he had only just 
been hooked, then away down again, over another and far bigger 
fall between two rocks only about 3ft. apart, and into another 
deep pool beyond. That was what was happening at Dr. John- 
son’s hook end of the fisherman’s equipment. At his “ fool ”’ 
end I was having the time of my life, scrambling from rock to 
rock, knees ‘bruised and shins barked, trying all the time to 
keep the point of my rod up, with enough, but not too much, 
strain on the line to keep it well clear of rocky pinnacles in the 
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current. The end came at last; the fish consented to be guided 
into a backwater, and into the net, in the lower pool. The fly 
came away, but he was in the net! 

The dramatic sense warns me to leave my tale with that 
happy ending, but the third salmon remains. Imagine a long day 
of prolonged disappointment, fishing each pool conscientiously, 
without apparently attracting the appetite, curiosity, exaspera- 
tion or what not, of a single fish. At last, in the evening, in 
the very eye of a current at the top of a good stream, the flash 
of a great silver side ; a beauty, just up from the sea. A short 
interval of waiting, then another cast in the same place, and 
this time the hoped-for throb of the rod, and a tight line. I will 
cut the agony short. The story closes thus. I stood on a long 
point of gravel, playing the fish; on my right the river, on my left 
a deep backwater, extending far to my left rear. There are only 
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two places in twenty miles on that river where you cannot follow 
a fish along the bank, and this is one of them. The fish makes 
down-stream, apparently for the sea, against all the pressure that 
I dare to apply. The whole line is out. Then the drum of tie 
reel begins to show through the last few turns of backing thereon, 
I slack the line in the hope that the fish will turn. That artifce 
failing, I apply full pressure, awaiting the inevitable break. » Tire 
great fish shows up, rolling in a shallow rapid. Then there is 
no more strain. Sorrowfully I reel in, and have the barren con- 
solation of finding the fly intact. The hold had given, and so 
saved a break. ee 

Such were the emotions afforded by three summer. fis), 
And I once dared to write that with salmon, unlike trout, 
the whole excitement lies in the hooking, rather than ‘n 
the playing ! GEORGE SOUTHCOTE, 


FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


World Revolution—The Plot Against Civilisation, by Nesta 

Webster. (Constable and Sons, 18s.) 

BY how much does this world, in interest and colour, exceed one’s 
pale everyday conception of it! For example, among all the dull, 
drab, bowler-hatted institutions of our day I had always given first 
place to Trade Unions. I had imagined that they existed simply to 
secure more wages and less work for their members—a laudable object, 
but unromantic. Then, again, I always figured Continental Freemasonry 
as a supremely uninteresting sham, just a bagful of graft and anti- 
Clericalism. But now that I have read Mrs. Webster’s books I know 
that Trade Unions and Continental Freemasonry are, in the full sense 
of the words, the most devilish exciting things in the world, the father 
of them all being the very Father of Lies himself. To-morrow I shall 
join a Trade Union, professing as my aim more money and less work. 
But, as I grow in grace, becoming first a Fabian, then a Social-Democrat, 
then a Communist, my fervour will, all unknown to me, attract the 
notice of superior powers. Some day a stranger will beckon to me in 
Greek Street. We will turn into a convenient cellar, and there I shall 
be invited to join a secret society. From the lowest degree of this 
society I shall climb, degree by degree, till I reach that summit whence 
with my few companions, seen by none, I shall see all the world at 
my feet. And from this summit, when the right moment comes, we 
will launch that thunderbolt which is to involve the world in its final 
conflagration. For all this I shall have to render thanks to my spiritual 
father in Satan, the German Weishaupt. He, in 1776, founded the 
secret society of the Illuminati. Such was the power of his diabolical 
genius, such the skill with which he organised his society, that he was 
able to annex and indoctrinate the whole of Continental Freemasonry. 
And his aim was to destroy civilisation—to abolish the State, the family, 
religion, property, inheritance, patriotism. Only the very few chiefs 
of the secret society knew its real aim. The great mass of the members 
were dupes who imagined, forsooth, that its objects were philanthropic 
—even religious. Mrs. Webster’s thesis is that in all revolutionary 
movements, beginning with the French Revolution, are to be traced the 
activities of this vast, powerful, malignant secret society which had its 
first beginnings in the Illuminati and draws all its inspiration from the 
doctrines of Weishaupt. In some cases we know on the evidence of 
contemporaries that great revolutionary figures—e.g., Mirabeau— 
were Illuminati: in other cases, the ideas and even the language of 
revolutionary leaders are identical with the ideas and the language of 
Weishaupt : this is true, for instance, of Lenin. 

Now many difficulties lie in the way of accepting Mrs. Webster’s 
conclusions. For instance, her authorities have been questioned, 
the soundness of her historical judgment is not above suspicion, and 
the recent exposure of the ‘‘ Protocols of the Elders of Zion,’’ even 
though she does not depend upon that forgery for the proof of her 
theories, will not increase the prestige of her book. But, apart from 
such objections, which may be considered as technical, if it can be shown 
that the similarities of idea and language characterising all revolutionary 
speeches and writings since 1776 can be explained on any assumption 
other than Mrs. Webster’s (viz., that all are derived from Weishaupt), 
then her theory falls to the ground. And surely it is not necessary 
to galvanise into life the decayed corpse of Illuminism in order to 
find an explanation of the continuity and sameness which runs through 
all revolutionary movements in the world’s history. Or, if indeed 
you must drag in some kind of society, there is ready to hand a greater, 
an older, if a more loosely organised society—the great World Society 
of the Absolutely Disgruntled, whose members, paying no subscrip- 
tion, nor signing their name in blood, nor swearing fantastic oaths, 
are, ex officio as it were, all those who are disappointed and embittered 
and nourish a grievance against all established things. This society 
includes and has included a number of men of ability and power 
whose influence is greatest in times like the present, when humanity, 
fagged out and dizzy, is wondering whether words like progress and 
civilisation are not mere empty noises. Now the Disgruntled are 
always up against State, Church, Family and Property. Two things 
follow. If they are to work together at all, they must choose a place 
where the policeman can neither hear nor see them. They must 
work in secret. Secondly, as the objects of attack and the weapons 
and temper of the assailants are always the same (for, in spite of Mrs. 
Webster’s statements to the contrary, the outward circumstances of 
all revolutionary periods have been remarkable for their similarity), 
the ideas and watchwords of the revolutions which they foment from 
time to time cannot but exhibit the greatest similarity. Indeed, there 
may be much conscious borrowing without acknowledgment. 

But although Mrs. Webster’s book may not convince, it will fascin- 
ate and stimulate all its readers. Here you find the same vividness 
and directness which characterise her former book on the French 
Revolution. World Revolution is as difficult to put down once you 


have taken it up as any detective yarn ever spun by Conan Doyle. 


And for books which are so full of colour and spur us on to think we 
cannot be too grateful in our day. 


The Cockroach: Its Life History and How to Deal with It, 
by Frederick Laing, M.A., B.Sc., Assistant in the Department of 
Entomology, British Museum (Natural History). (6d.) 

THE authorities at the British Museum have added to their admirable 

Economic Series a short account of the cockroach, more familiarly 

known under the name of blackbeetle. But they are not black and they 

are not beetles, though it may be objected—as Mabel objected in Punch 

—that they are not cocks and they are not roaches. There are four 

species of cockroach in our islands. ‘The common or Oriental cockroach 

(Blatta orientalis) and the German cockroach (Blattella germanica) are 

the ones usually met with, though American and Australian species 

are sometimes found. There was no cockroach in this country 
till the sixteenth century. It arrived about the same time as the 
bed bug, and apparently both came from the East. In the spacious 
times of Henry VIII it had arrived in Holland and England, but was 
for a long time confined to seaports. As late as 1790 Gilbert White 
speaks of it as “an unusual insect which he had never observed in his 
house till lately,” and even now some English villages are blissfully 
ignorant of this particular nuisance. The cockroach nearly certainly 
invaded England from the East, but its name came from the West. 

Captain John Smith in his “ Virginia’ (1624) describes “a certain 

Indian bug, called by the Spaniards a Cacarootch, the which creeping 

into Chests they eat and defile with their ill sented dung.” Cock- 

roaches lay their eggs in a little capsule something like a cigar case. 

Eight little larvae face eight other little larvae in two rows, just as the 

little choir boys on the Gospel side of the chancel face the little boys on 

the Epistle side, but much nearer together. They are at first quite 
white, but with large black eyes, and it has often struck me how sur- 
prised they must be when they wake and find themselves staring at the 
little brother or sister cockroach opposite of whom they had hitherto no 
consciousness. When hatched out they resemble their parents, and have 
no larval or pupal stage. They doa certain amount of damage by 
nibbling at books, wallpaper and boots, but they greatly prefer sweetened 
food, and they are as fond of beer and sugar as the average workman. 
But the harm they actually do is more by tainting food. ‘They have a 
very disagreeable odour, and this is communicated to everything they 
touch. The most practical part of Mr. F. Laing’s admirable little 
pamphlet is his hints as to how to get rid of these pests. He emphasises 
the importance of stopping all cracks and crevices round the wall, 
also floor chinks where they may hide by day should be carefully 
cemented up. He tells us that he has found sodium fluoride and 
pyrethrum powder mixed in the proportion of three to one is excelleat, 
and the mixture is harmless to any household pets. Another mixture 
which has given good results is powdered borax sweetened with choco- 
late, or else mixed with pyrethrum powder and a mixture of plaste: of 
Paris and sugar. 5 


Renewal, by M. E. Francis. (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) 
A FARMER, his mother, their beautiful, unpretentious home, their 
pride in an honourable family record, a land girl who is obviously a 
member of the upper classes, a mystery, a separation, a happy reunicn: 
these are the materials of Miss M. E. Francis’s latest book. Anyone who 
knows her gracious and thoughtful pictures of country life will easily gu:ss 
at the pleasantness and sincerity with which her theme is developed. 
Robert Ford, the farmer, and his mother are Roman Catholics «nd 
strict in their views of honour and morality. _ Hester. Winwood, v 10 
comes to work in his fields, is good, gentle, self-sacrificing and ala ‘y, 
but she has, at the most passionate appeals of a wounded man, «1d 
with every extenuating circumstance, done what. must brand her in 
Robert’s eyes as a fallen woman. Hester’s brave attempt to live down 
her past, keeping Robert in ignorance, is the theme of the book ; in 
confession, forgiveness and understanding they both find the true 
Renewal of their lives. 
BOOKS WORTH READING 
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PHEASANT SHOOTING OPENS TO-DAY, OCTOBER _1st, WITH EXCELLENT PROSPECTS. 
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INCIDENTS AT 


A NEWBURY RACE 


Oct. Ist, 199] 


MEETING 


BEARING ON THE CESAREWITCH. 


ORD ASTOR’S luck in the Jockey Club Stakes, to be 
decided at Newmarket this week, has hitherto been 
uneven, with far more of bad than of good. Indeed, 
this has been the outstanding characteristic of his racing 
career considering what a lot of really high-class horses 

he has bred. I think of Magpie, who only lost the Two Thousand 
Guineas to the brilliant Gay Crusader by a head ;_ of Blink, who 
had to play second fiddle in the classic races to Gainsborough ; 
of Buchan, who was probably the unluckiest horse in recent 
times to just miss classic honours; and now of Craig an Eran. 
This horse’s dramatic career this season is well known, and at 
the time of writing I understand he is unlikely to compete for 
the Jockey Club Stakes this week in consequence of Alec Taylor 
finding it impossible to train him since Doncaster, because of the 
continued hard state of the ground. 

Thus for the third year in succession Lord Astor has been 
denied almost certain wins in this valuable race, the winning 
of which means quite a lot in determining the stud career of a 
horse, at any rate, where prospects are concerned. It was in 
1914 that he won the race with Trois Temps, and also had another 
horse in the first three in Hamoaze, which afterwards became the 
dam of Buchan. If | remember rightly Trois Temps, which was 
by William the Third, became a strong fancy through the race 
drying up as it has done this year. The Derby winner of that 
year was the invader from France, Durbar II, and Black Jester, 
who could not have been in the Jockey Club Stakes, won the 
St. Leger, while Kennymore had just squeezed home for the Two 
Thousand Guineas. Thus there were no classic winners engaged 
when Trois Temps won, and it may be the same this year through 
Craig an Eran being an absentee. Two years ago the event 
would have been a benefit for Buchan, but over the week-end 
the strike of railway men began. The Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, however, did not abandon the meeting at once, and, though 
no trains were available, Alec Taylor got the horse from Manton 
by a hastily improvised motor lorry horse-box. In due course 
the meeting opened on the Tuesday, but what a fiasco it was! 
Only Newmarket horses could run for it, as no others could be 
travelled to headquarters through the absence of railway facilities. 
There were a mere handful, as it were, of people, and before the 
afternoon was over the Chief Steward (Lord Penrhyn) had received 
a request from Whitehall to cancel the meeting at once. That 
was how Buchan came to miss the Jockey Club Stakes of two 
vears ago. 

The second acute disappointment came twelve months later, 
and again the horse was actually on the spot but he started to 
cough the evening before the race and that ended it. He could 
not, of course, run, and forthwith he was retired to the stud, 
a high-class horse in every sense but an extremely unlucky one. 
He might so easily have had a most brilliant career. Then the 
default of Craig an Eran makes the third serious disappointment 
in succession for that excellent sportsman, Lord Astor. Pre- 
sumably he will be kept in training another year, in which case 
he should handsomely atone for that St. Leger failure which is 
still a mystery to all concerned. By the way, what a lot of high- 
class sons of Sunstar there will be at the stud in course of time ! 
Buchan and Galloper Light are already established there, as 
also Blink, whose yearlings have been seen in the sale ring this 
vear. A place must also be found for Craig an Eran unless a 
tempting offer from abroad should come along, while Mr. Jack 
Joel has Thunderer, a horse which is now being rested at Child- 
wickbury in the hope that the bad joint on the near foreleg may 
get callous and enable him to be properly trained as a four year 
old and thereby show his real merits. 

Last week-end’s racing at Newbury was full of interest 
and is well worth some reference here. Mr. Washington Singer, 
in particular, is much to be congratulated on the successes of his 
two year olds, one being a filly by Sir Eager from Postbridge, 
and the other a filly by Torloisk from Laomedia. Really it is 
not easy to say which is the better, as they are trained in 
different stables, and, anyhow, I do wish Mr. Singer would give 
names to his youngsters. The Postbridge filly had won at Bath, 
beating the very smart Western Hill, and here she was up against 
the unbeaten Condover, who was conceding 16lb.; Brennan, 
who rode the filly, having to declare 2lb. overweight. Condover 
was a tremendous favourite in spite of his big weight, and, though 
he ran a great race and beat all but this one from the Highclere 
Nursery, he could not quite account for the filly, who held on to 
beat him by a head. I make no excuse for Condover, though I 


thought he was sure to win. I will merely suggest that he js 
relatively better over six than five furlongs, and that, being a 
very big and powerfu! horse, the hard ground cannot possi’), 
be in his favour. Certainly if he belonged to me he would nowy 
be thrown up for the rest of this season. 

The Torloisk filly won the Newbury Autumn Breeders’ 
Foal Stakes, and I am sure she is a good one as she won in sich 
really excellent style. Then, too, she is very good to look uj 5n, 
having plenty of size and marked quality. She is just the sort 
to make a good three year old, though being by Torloisk does sot 
suggest stamina. Quite possibly she had not much to beat. as 
nothing else seemed to be seriously fancied, but I know: that Alec 
Taylor thinks something of her. It was an extraordinary stroke 
of good luck for Colonel Wyndham Portal and Lord Kilmorey 
that their horse, Pooka, should be able to win the Kingsc ere 
Stakes of f1,00c0. This event was a certainty for Franklin, and, 
in the belief that he ran, other owners would not send their horses, 
Thus there were only three on the spot when it became known 
that Franklin could not run through coughing, and though 
Pooka had no better form than a dead heat at Yarmouth with old 
Planet, who was conceding 29lb., he was, nevertheless, the one of 
the three with the best credentials. How little the horse’s 
owners must have had any idea that their racehorse would not 
only win but would start at odds on! Many congratulations 
to them. 

It was the Cup race last Saturday that interested most 
people, because of its bearing on the Cesarewitch. If Bucks 
could win it, then Tishy was virtually walking over for the 
Cesarewitch, as she was so much the better at the weights. 
Hence the great interest in the doings of Bucks, and that he 
really was expected to win was shown by the hot favouritism, 
fcr at one time as little as 7 to 4 was accepted about him. If 
ever the market indicated a winner of a big handicap it did in 
this case. The very unlucky Flint Jack was not out of it by 
any means, and Yutoi’s candidature had to be taken seriously 
if only on account of the fluent way he had won over a rather 
shorter distance at Doncaster. The Manton stable ran three, but 
I could not make out that any of them was really fancied and the 
betting pointed to it being a race between three—Bucks, Flint 
Jack and Yutoi. It so happened that the race was confined to 
the three, for no other was given a look in. A quarter of a mile 
from home it was a question as to whether Bucks or Flint Jack 
would win. I thought as I saw the struggle that Bucks would 
wear the other one down, but the tenacious Flint Jack simply 
would not be denied and so they continued to race head and 
head. Then in the last hundred yards Yutoi came sweeping 
down on to them, and, quickly getting the better of them, forged 
ahead to win by a length. Quite appropriately the other two 
dead-heated for second place. 

Bucks did not win, but he put up a very fine show, and it is 
understood that confidence in his stable companion Tishy for 
the Cesarewitch is as strong asever. For that matter, Bucks him- 
self is not out of the Cesarewitch by any means, for he can meet 
Yutoi on considerably better terms though he must meet J lint 
Jack on a disadvantage of 3lb. Thus, if you agree that Bucks 
has an undeniable chance, then it follows that Tishy has a chance 
second to none, if she is so much better than Bucks, and er 
weight, I may remind you, is no more than 6st. 4lb. against ihe 
cst. glb. of the colt. I expect Tishy to retain her favouritism to 
end, though there is great confidence in Devizes, Harrier, «1d, 
to a lesser extent I suppose, in Front Line, who was seconc to 
Bracket a year ago. On form it can be made out that Devizes ‘as 
the beating of Harrier, and should all go well with these horse: to 
the day of the race—coughing, and mishaps in training, w ‘le 
the hard ground remains, are to be feared—then I think I we ld 
expect Devizes to account for Harrier: He has rather bei ‘er 
credentials, except in the not unimportant matter of staying, ind 
I would certainly not claim that Devizes has done better in pu: lic 
over a distance than Harrier has. Flint Jack cannot be left cut 
of it, except that he is such a very unlucky customer. I em 
wondering whether Mr. Persse has any hopes of a horse of t1¢ 
Duke of Westminster’s named Caltrop.."Up to the present 0 
move has been made in his favour. Happy Man is going on «ll 
right, but I want to wait as long as possible before comi1g 
to any decision where he is concerned. They want rain jor 
this good stayer as, indeed, they do for every horse, but 
especially for Happy Man, Devizes and Front Line, among the 
fancied ones. PHILIPPOS. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND TREE 
PLANTING. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Of the many ways in which the labour 
of the unemployed can be profitably utilised 
the replanting of ground that was denuded 
of its timber for war ‘purposes is one of the 
most pressing and important. The Forestry 
Sub-committee of Reconstruction Scheme 
(1918) provides for afforesting 1,770,000 acres 
in a period of eighty years, 250,000 acres being 
forested in the first ten years. In the opinion 
of those who are well competent to judge, not 
only is the total area too small, but the period 
ver which the planting is extended too long 
» be of any practical value in the way of meeting 
ir wants in the near future in the matter of 
mber supplies. Even should the first part 
_ this scheme be carried out at once, we shall 
hove to wait from twenty-five to thirty years 
fore poles of a suitable size for colliery pur- 
.es are obtained, and from eighty to 100 years 
: heavy timber. The period of planting is 
extend over eighty years, so that fully one- 
f of the proceeds of the enterprise will not 
available for use for a century to come. 
: where, we may ask, are our supplies of 
ber to be obtained from during that time— 
. for even the next thirty years? We have 
le at home, a million acres alone having 
en denuded for war purposes, so that foreign 
plies, which are well known to be becoming 
‘re restricted and difficult to obtain, must 
relied upon. In order, therefore, to meet 
our early requirements the largest area should 
ifforested at once or during the next ten 
rs, and the whole planting scheme reduced 
n eighty years to twenty-five years. Instea 
lanting, as proposed, 25,000 acres for ten 
years and 21,000 acres during the next seventy 
years, four times that amount would be more 
in keeping with our pressing requirements, 
and 100,000 acres per year planted during the 
next ten years. The remaining 770,000 acres 
could be dealt with in smaller areas, as proposed, 
but our wants in the near future render it 
imperative that the largest possible scheme 
be taken in hand without delay. Various schemes 
are being formulated as work for the un- 
employed, but, in the opinion of many, one of 
the most pressing and important is the re- 
planting of denuded areas in order to provide 
timber for the future. Nor must tree-planting 
be considered as a new departure of unemployed 
labour, as in the formation of a large plantation 
on a dreary, exposed hillside in Wales the 
whole of the work, including clearing the 
ground of rough surface growth, draining, 
pitting and planting, was most successfully 
carried out by detachments of the unemployed 
under my personal supervision. There are 
other ways in connection with forestry in which 
the unemployed could be usefully and profitably 
set to work at once, such as in preparing osier 
beds and in the formation and stocking of 
tree nurseries, the produce of which could 
with advantage be used in the formation of 
plantations —A. D. WessTER. 
THE PRIME MINISTER IN THE 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I hope you may like to see these two 
photographs of the Prime Minister and his 





family rejoicing ov-r his first salmon. Inci- 
dentally may I point out a slip in your note on 
his visit to Scotland in last week’s issue? You 
say that ‘‘the Glasgow people have always 
regarded the Gairloch as the supreme holiday 
attraction,’ but the place loved by Glasgow 
is in Argyllshire, the Western arm of Loch 
Fyne, and is spelt Gareloch. It is some way 
from Gairloch in Ross and Cromarty where 
the Prime Minister has been staying.—Locu 
MAREE. 
LONGEVITY OF WILD PLANTs. 
To THE EpiToR 
Sir,—In July, 1895, at the corner of a certain 
ride in one of the enclosures in the New Forest, 
I found a tall solitary plant of the musk mallow 
(Malva moschata), about 2ft. 6ins. high, in 
full bloom. When in the New Forest again 
last July I was somewhat surprised to find 
the same plant in bloom, although of about 
the same height as it was in 1805, it had not 
the sare bulk, being rather less branching, 
probably owing to the drought. We know the 
musk mallow is a perennial, but twenty-six 
years seems a long time for a single unprotected 
wild plant to exist and remain in practically 
the same state. I may mention it is the only 
specimen I have found in that part of the New 
Forest, although several clumps of this mallow 
flourish on a grassy slope of sandy soil about 
three miles distant to the north. As another 
instance of the long period of time which plants 
remain unchanged as regards their restricted 
range of growth, towards the end of August, 
1888, I found a small patch of flame-coloured 
hawkweed (Hieracium aurantiacum); the 
plants were conspicuous at a considerable 
distance owing to the brilliancy of their flame- 
coloured flowers, which were in abundance. 
They were growing in a slight hollow on the 
slope of a chalk hill in Kent, in a little frequented 
spot out of sight of any highway. On account 
of the brilliantly coloured bloom I shortly 
afterwards mentioned the fact tc my old friend 
the late J. Jenner Weir, a good all-round 
botanist and naturalist ; upon telling him the 
exact locality he stood deep in thought for a 
moment or two, and then said: “ That now 
recalls to my memory an interesting fact. 
Over sixty years ago, when a boy at school. I 
perfectly reccilect one holiday finding the 
self-same plants in that exact spot.’’ He then 
accurately described the precise site of growth, 
and from his description the plants found by 
me over half a century afterwards had neither 
diminished nor increased in growth, but re- 
mained in the same flourishing condition. An 
example of the endurance of the beauties of 
nature when left untouched by that destructive 
being Homo sapiens —F. W. FROHAWK. 
HEIGHT LIMIT OF PONIES AT AGRI- 
CULTURAL AND OTHER SHOWS. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—May I bring to the notice of your readers 
the unfairness that obtains at nearly every 
agricultural show where a height limit is a 
condition of entry to a class? Exhibitors enter 
their ponies even though they are an inch, 
and sometimes two inches, over the height 
which governs the class, and if they win a 
prize they trust to luck to have no objection 


raised by the competitor whom they have 
beaten. A glaring case has just come under my 
notice. There was a class at a show for polo 
pony brood mares under 14h. 3ins.; first 
and second prizes went to animals well over 
15h., while the third prize winner was a genuine 
14h. 3in. animal. The owner of the third, in 
order to obtain justice, would have had to 
lodge an objection against a pony owned by 
a friend and a fellow club member. I suggest 
that agricultural societies which have at their 
shows classes with a height limit should make 
it a rule to measure the exhibits before they 
enter the show-ring, and that the onus of 
objecting should not be put upon a beaten 
competitor.—ATHOMEALONE. 


DEER-STALKING—FINESSE OF GOLDEN 
KAGLE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—A Highland laird recently described to 
me a curious tragedy. He was crouching 
one morning among the heather on the 
side of a corrie, searching the opposite side 
with his glass. Facing :him and a little to 
his right was a lofty cliff, descending sheer 
into the black waters of a mountain tarn— 
a matter of three or four hundred feet. Ona 
tiny shelf in the face of the cliff—so narrow 
that it could have given but bare foothold— 
a hind and her calf were grazing on the vividly 
green ribbon of turf. Suddenly, as the laird 
shifted his glass, he noticed a golden eagle 
perched on a projecting pinnacle some distance 
above and beyond the mother and child. For 
some time it remained motionless, then very, 
very slowly it rose and flapped its way to 
another outjutting rock, a little nearer to the 
hind. Absorbed in her grazing she took no 
notice. Another long pause, then slowly the 
eagle again spread its wings and cautiously 
approached and perched just a little nearer. 
Stull the hind did not raise her head. . 
Again a pause, again that stealthy approach 
this time to within a few yards of the deer, 
which still browsed busily, unconscious of dan- 
ger. Then suddenly, with hoarse shrieks and 
terrific flapping of wings the bird alighted on 
the ledge at the hind’s very nose. Startled, 
she leapt back—and over the precipice she 
fell, down into the dark waters of the tarn. 
Then the remorseless bird fell upon the calf, 
its defenceless prey —J. M. DopincTon. 


WHOSE PORTRAIT ? 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In answer to Mr. Laurence Curtis’ 
query in Country Lire of September 10th 
as to the identity of the sportsman in his print 
“Good Morning,” I think he will find it is a 
portrait of George III. I should think there 
would be little difficulty in procuring a copy 
of this print in good condition at a reasonable 
price. Messrs. Reinell, Shaftesbury Avenue ; 
Mr. Parsons at Knightsbridge or any of the 
other big printsellers possibly have it in stock. 
—(Mrs.) Frances L. Evans. 
OLD SURREY VILLAGERS. 

By an unfortunate accident the names of 
the two Titsey patriarchs, Robert Fennell and 
George Howard, under their respective pictures 
in our issue of last week were transposed. 





Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd George with the salmon. 


HIS FIRST SALMON : 


Mr. Gwilym Lloyd George bearing the salmon in triumph. 
A PROUD MOMENT IN THE PRIME MINISTER’S LIFE. 
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A NEWCOMER TO EUROPE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—The Zoological Society has just obtained 
a specimen of the pigmy flying phalanger 


z 





THE PIGMY FLYING PHALANGER. 


(Acrobates pygmeea), the first of its kind that 
has ever been seen alive in Europe. Found in 
New South Wales, Queensland and Victoria, 
this little marsupial may be compared in size 
to our dormouse. Its dark brown eyes are 
very bright and luminous, and its tail is fringed 
with long hairs arranged like the vanes of a 
feather. A narrow flap of skin is present on 
either side of the body, extending from the 
elbow to the knee, this flying membrane 
acting as the wings of an aeroplane, and 
enabling the creature to accomplish gliding 
flights through the air ina downward direction. 
‘The female possesses a pouch for the reception 
of her young, which, when first born, must be 
exceedingly small, for even in the Kangaroos 
(the largest of the marsupials) the young only 
measure about an inch in length at birth.— 
W. S. B 


YOUNG WILD BOAR. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Walking up the magnificent gorge of 
the Asco, Corsica, we met a peasant playing 
with a young wild boar. He told us he had 
shot the mother boar in the mountains and 
had brought away one of the four young ones, 
leaving the others to die. The little boar was 
quite tame, playing about like a puppy. The 
broad white band on the back is very noticeable ; 
this disappears when the boar is full grown, as 
is seen in the first illustration. This latter was 
taken many years ago in the Harz Mountains 
‘The boars were strictly preserved on the 
Emperor’s shooting ground; every evening 
one of the keepers fed them in a secret clearing 
in the forest. Whole families would come from 
the woods at feeding-time, the young ones all 
having the white band on their backs.— 
M. H.*"BICKNELL. 
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THE INDIAN “SEE-SEE,’’? OR SAND 
PARTRIDGE. 


To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I send you two photographs of the 
“‘ see-see ” partridge which were taken among 
the bare rocky hills of the Tochi Valley on 
the North-West Frontier of India. On account 
of the somewhat disturbed condition of that 
part of the world little game for the camera is 
within reach, but these photographs were 
taken from small stone “ sangars ” or hiding- 
places constructed near camp, and the photo- 
grapher himself was protected from local 
shikaris by a_ sentry- 
group on the nearest 
hillock. The see-see 
came down every morn- 
ing and evening to cer- 
tain places where grain 
was dropped by passing 
convoys, so the photo- 
grapher himself put 
down grain for them 
close to his hiding- 
places. The see-see is 
avery small bird. Ata 
distance both male and 
female birds appear grey 
in colour and quite 
uninteresting, but at 
close quarters the male 
is very handsome. He 
has brilliant black and 
white streaks by the 
eye, a black forehead, a 
speckled grey neck and 
very peculiar lines of 
tucked-in brown wing 
feathers, quite different 
from the ordinary 
Indian “ grey” par- 
tridge, and his pink bill 
and yellow legs go well 
with this colouring. 
The female see-see is 
much plainer than the 
male and appears rather 
browner at close 
quarters. See-see have 
several different calls. 
They obviously get their 
name from the whistling 
noise they make as they 
fly away alarmed, and 
they also utter single 
notes of alarm on the 
ground. As they 
approach their feeding 
ground they cheep con- 
tentedly to each other. 
Falconers say that see- 
see fly very high and 
rise so rapidly that a 
trained hawk seldom 
kills one. In spite of 
this fact they seem to 


move everywhere along MRS. 


the ground, making 

little jerky runs from cover to cover, and 
they appear to do a regular round every 
day. If undisturbed, they arrive at each 
place on their daily round at the same time, 
coming out only a little later in the morning 


A WILD BOAR IN THE HARZ MOUNTAINS. 
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and a little earlier in the afternoon if it be 
colder than usual. See-see are not very shy 
birds. When they have not been fired at 
they allow one to approach to about thirty 
yards and return to their food after one has 
passed on, unless they prefer to continue their 
round. They do not mind much the sounds 
of a camera nor even whistling from the sangar. 
On the other hand, they take fright at the 
slightest movement. The females are more 
suspicious than the males ; two or three usually 
precede the males as a covey moves along, 
and they peer about in the most annoyin; 
manner. Small birds like larks and sparrows 





MR. SEE-SEE ON THE LOOK-OUT. 





SEE-SEE PICKING UP GRAIN. 


are much quicker to take fright at noises. 
I found that they had fully extended their 
wings to fly away within the one-twentieth 
of a second, which was the exposure.— 
B. A. S. BRUNSKILL. 


A CORSICAN PEASANT’S PET. 
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f OUSE - BUILDING 


& is not the easy matter ogee 
y it was, in so far as 
what can be done 

within reasonable 


its of expenditure, to say 
hing of the lack of certain 
erials. Gradually, however 
ery gradually, unfortu- 
n ely—we are getting back to 
nore normal condition of 
irs, and though costs are 
high and labour bristles 
\ 1 difficulties, new houses 
s ed to middle-class folk have 
| un to make their appear- 
2 ¢@ here and there about the 
co.ntry, and as things im- 
pr ve we shall see their number 
m.ltiply. One such house is: 
Over Frays, designed by Mr.! 
Clough Williams-Ellis and built 
for Dr. Davidson on a site high 
up above Uxbridge, command- 
ing a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country to the south 
and west. Its peculiar namey 
deserves a passing word. It 
derives from the little River Frays that, down below the house, 
runs into the Colne at this part of Middlesex. 
In plan the house is an oblong, the entrance hall being 
centrally placed, with the dining-room on one side and the 
sitting-room on the other, a garage being included under the 
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ENTRANCE FRONT. 
continuation of the hip roof at one end, and a similar continua- 
tion covering the service quarters at the other end. 

The fabric is plain brickwork, cream colour-washed, with 
a tarred plinth, the entrance doorway being formed of cement 
left its natural colour, and the door itself finished a Chinese 
yellow with panes of rich blue glass in it. ‘The steel window 
frames are painted grey, and grey is the colour on the boarded 
eaves, the roofs and_ window sills being of red tile, This 
treatment of the exterior involves very little in upkeep, there 
being a minimum of paintwork—a point to be borne in mind 
to-day, since the average house is likely to cost thirty pounds 
or more for exterior repainting alone. 

The entrance hall at Over Frays is laid with a blackish 
grey tile that extends to the threshold, where it is finished by 
a nosing of a darker shade, this treatment being one towards 
labour-saving that has now become so emphatic a need in all 
houses. Here it is further evidenced by the adoption of a 
solid enclosing wall for the staircase instead of balusters, by 
large rugs on polished floors, by the use of gas instead of coal 
for cooking, the adoption of built-in fitments, and such minor 
labour-saving accessories as glass door-knob handles. 

The living-room has windows in each of its long sides, an 
arrangement that gives abundant light, but one which often is 
accompanied by cross-draughts, though here, with admirably 
fitting casements, no such discomfort has so far been experienced. 
The walls are plain white, and as a foil to this the doors are 
painted in gay colour. The room is without the usual cornice, 
the place of which is taken.by a picture rail fitting close up to 
the ceiling. Remembering that the average cost of house- 
building to-day is probably about 1s. 3d. per cubic foot, it is 
substantially economical not to make rooms too high, apart 
altogether from the fact that high rooms are more trouble- 
some to heat and generally are less pleasing in effect than 
low. rooms. In this house the living-rooms are no more 
than 8ft. 6ins. from floor to ceiling, and amply high enough 
at that. 

As regards the heating of the rooms, special attention is 
drawn to the ingenious combination grate used throughout the 
house. With this one can have at will either a coal fire or a 
gas fire, there being a pair of gas elements in shutter form 
that fold neatly back into recesses to the right and left of the 
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grate, the backs of the gas elements being 
finished with the same material as the 
surrounding mantel. They are thus almost 
unnoticeable when the grate is being used 
for a coal fire, and it is only a moment’s 
work to turn them into position when a 
gas fire is desired. 

The dining-room is on the opposite 
side of the hall. Plain white walls are here 
again adopted, the furnishing being with 
mahogany pieces; a convex mirror ove: 
the mantelshelf adding a note of piquancy. 
The kitchen adjoins, being divided from 
the dining-room by a pair of sliding doors. 
There is thus the utmost facility for 
service, and as the kitchen itself is planned 
and equipped on thoroughly modern lines, 
with glazed brick wall surface, an up-to- 
date gas combination with a hood that 
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takes away all cooking smells, white 
enamelled fitments, and so forth, the work 
connected with the preparation and serving 
of meals is rendered as easy as _ possible. 
‘The same characteristic is noticeable in 
the bedrooms, where fitted basins with hot 
and cold water supplies take the place of 
the usual washstand, and so help to 
eliminate the daily tasks. Full use is 
made of the roof space, which becomes a 
long attic lighted by a skylight at one 
end, providing ample space for boxes and 
other impedimenta which belong to the 
household, and which, only occasionally 
wanted, constitute a burden unless there 
is some waste space where they can be 
conveniently accommodated. mm, Fe 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max BAKER. 


GUNS DEVELOPING PATCHES OF RUST. 

FEW days ago I was shown a gun which had developed 
some bad patches of rust during the three or four 
days’ interval since the previous time of using, the 
customary cleaning process having been applied. This 
cleaning may not have been of a quality and thoroagh- 

ness to earn commendation, but as it had sufficed in the past 
this exceptional sequel was treated as proof positive that the 
powder used was of rusting tendency. This problem is much 
better understood than formerly by the manufacturer, but its 
solution is governed by compromise on Devil and deep sea princi- 
ples. The percentage of saltpetre and barium nitrate in smokeless 
powders which ensures an alkaline residue for the products of 
combustion detracts from smokelessness; therefore any safety 
surplus would lead to complaints in another direction. So 
exact is the balance that complete combustion of the powder 
is essential to the production of a protective surplus of rust- 
resisting constituent. Blow-back is largely occasioned by the 
presence of the ingredients named, but its manifestations 
are minimised by a full gas pressure. Acting against a powder 
showing its full vim is the use of light charges. If we fire 1} oz., 
I 1-16 0z. and 1 oz. loads with the same charge of powder the 
energy developed is a descending quantity, though according 
to velocity there is a definite compensation for the diminished 
load. Still, in an energy sense, less power is developed, and 
this is confirmed by the reduction of pressure. These experi- 


mental results interpreted aricht vrove that while powders 


can be given a high average grade of rust-resisting qualities 
under normal conditions of functioning, adverse conditions 
diminishing the amount of protection against rust are liable to 
arise without warning. The remedy must be applied to the 
gun, for easy as its barrel is to keep in perfect condition as 
compared with that of a rifle, its very immunity leads to 
cutting down the care bestowed upon it to a risky minimum. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GUN CLEANING. 


Perhaps the most essential first process in cleaning a gun 
is to put a pull-through down the barrel which will remove all 
visible fouling. Everything here depends on using the right 
sort of rag. Rotted cotton fabrics are not to be recommended, 
the best of all materials being balbriggan, that fine network 
cotton which is used for the cheapest kind of underclothing. 
At Selfridge’s I once bought a roll of this material, as provided 
for cleaning motor cars; it is woven in a sort of tube of about 
the circumference of a tight vest. A 12in. length threaded into 
the loop of a pull-through cord exactly fits a 12-bore gun. It 
has fine resiliency and such unlimited tensile strength that the 
cord is the weakest link in the chain. And there is no need 
to labour the importance of avoiding a stuck rag. When the 
mechanically removable fouling is gone, vigorous treatment with 
the usual oily brush is sufficient, provided one of the special 
alkaline rifle-oil cleaners is used, Young’s and Price’s Anti-foul 
being the best known proprietary brands. These have proved 
competent in dealing with cordite, so that they have an easy 
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task in the shot-gun. Rangoon, which is a neutral oil more 
suited for lubrication than cleaning, does not offer sufficient 
protection. The emphasis which I have laid on the preliminary 
pull-through process is to ensure, first, that the deposit which 
remains to be treated by chemical means is reduced to the smallest 
possible film, and, second, that the brushes do not get filthed 
up with fouling. Careful cleaning, preliminary to long storage, 
would include, after the brushing process, a second pulling- 
through with a rag kept for the purpose, followed by a dressing 
of uncontaminated oil. ; 


WOMEN AS GAME SHOOTERS. 

My constant visits to Perivale have latterly impressed on 
my attention the large increase in the number of women who 
have taken up shooting and are desirous of increasing their 
skill. Some of them shoot in really efficient style, breaking the 
‘Jays with correct timing of their shots and a general effect of 
being on intimate terms with their gun. Others, of course 
nandle the gun as a thing rather apart from themselves, and a 
ot very desirable thing at that, and they very naturally dwell 

o long over the aim. The remedy is more practice, for it takes 
ite a time before the five or six pounds weight of a 16-bore or 
-bore gun can be manipulated with the ease, say, of a tennis 
,cket. The mounting to the shoulder is a process where a 
rze number of joints and muscles need accustoming to a new 
<. When a person handles a gun for the first time the 
uulder appears to provide only sufficient pad space for the 
treme toe of the stock, the result being that recoil is received 

1 very small area, with proportionate punishing effect. The 

ling of the butt deep into the cavity which exists inside the 
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why the Army position, which is taught to all members of 
O.T.C.’s_ is the antithesis of a practical pose is perhaps due to 
the fact that our soldiers never did properly study the essentials 
of standing shooting. Anyhow, they start off by getting one 
of the most perfect physical specimens from their musketry statt 
to pose for photographs, and very naturally the highest possible 
exemplification of rigid style is indulged in. The result of imita 
tion is that instead of facing the direction of fire boys are prone 
to hold the gun across the body at an angle more appropriate 
for a billiard cve. To avoid, in spite of this handicap, the rifle 
butt finding its bedding in the correct recess the right elbow is 
projected horizontally from the shoulder, this fatal mistake giving 
the butt an uneasy bedding which in extreme cases locates 
itself in the biceps. All this has to be unlearnt when skill with 
the shot-gun is required. In the act of mounting the shot-gun 
the elbow should, as a matter of fact, be kept close to the side 
so providing a guide for the butt and obviating all risk of collision 
with the armpit. When the butt has reached its bedding the 
elbow and upper arm will be found to occupy a position about 
midway between close to the side and the military ideal. The 
two angles under comparison are thus those of the railway signal 
the military position indicating that the line is blocked to satis 
factory progress, whereas the shot-gun position signifies all 
clear. Plenty of private air-gun practice is my own recipe 
for cultivating the most effective, and at the same time the 
most natural, shooting attitude. 


PHEASANT SHOOTING BEGINS. 


That pampered creature the tame pheasant surprised 


exhibiting qualities of 


everybody during the war period by 





shoulder joint enforces a general humping of the back such as 
no other work involves. Neck rigidity must also be overcome, 
the forward and downward movement of the chin being necessary 
to bring the eye into the aligning position ready to receive the 
mounted gun. I have never seen any debate as to who is the 
best English lady shot, but I imagine that Mrs. Grosvenor, 
the Middlesex Club member, would receive a lot of votes. She 
is sister to Jim Vincent, the Nature guardian and head-keeper 
at Hickling Broad. When I first met her at her home in that 
remote Norfolk village she showed me her gun with an air of 
pride and understanding which proved that she was a true 
member of a shooting family. Her father is a splendid shot 
at all kinds of wild game, and much regrets that he never had 
a chance of trying his hand under the fashionable conditions of 
shooting. At the great annual coot shoot on Hickling Broad 
he has put up some fine performances this particular form of 
shooting being carried out from boats. 


BOYS THE VICTIMS OF MUSKETRY TRAINING. 


Speaking of women as patrons of the shooting school reminds 
me that boys also have been present in large numbers during 
the holiday which is now ended. Curiously enough, very few 
of them shape well at the start, the reason offered by Mr. Dawes 
being that they are so imbued with the official military position, 
as enjoined in the musketry instructions, that they find the great- 
set difficulty in assuming an easy and ready position. Just 


self-preservation which had never before been suspected. At 
one dismal period farmers were permitted to shoot them out of 
season on flimsy pretexts connected with crop preservation, 
but later on, when food problems were scientifically studied, 
the merits of the Game Laws came to be better understood. 
In this year of grace there are many shoots entirely dependent 
for pheasants on the naturally bred wild birds, and, in strong con- 
trast to last season, they have done exceedingly well, better 
even than partridges for the reason that they came into the world 
rather earlier and therefore when the earth was less parched. 
The usual October slaughter of pheasants in roots by farmers 
and such-like will this year be curtailed by the scarcity of such 
covert. Early harvest followed by early ploughing will also 
have diminished the attractions of the open country, so that in 
several directions exceptional conditions will prevail. Owing 
to the drought trees and undergrowth have already shed much 
of their foliage, hence covert shooting may be indulged in earlier 
than usual. [ven so, it seems a great pity to make any huge 
onslaught when so brief a period of delay will convert immature 
fledglings into noble flyers. Heavy stocks in the few places 
where they exist must certainly be fed in the interval, but the 
small cost involved will be amply repaid. This year everybody 
will be in a position to test the joys of a moderate stock of 
pheasants such as could be obtained regularly with the aid of 
rearing. Possibly the experience will be so pleasant as to 
encourage a general re-starting of the practice on a modest scale. 
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THE ESTATE MARKE! 


A GOOD TIME TO BUY 


T the present time there is an unusual 
number of excellent large and small 
properties in the market on advan- 
t*geous, indeed, tempting, terms. 
Difficulties in other directions have in 
some cases forced realisations, and 

there are also instances of the determination of 
executors to dispose of properties. In short 
it is a most favourable time for buyers of town 
and country houses of the finest type, at 
prices which reduce the risk of future loss and 
disappointment to a negligible minimum. 


MODERN PLASTERWORK. 


OUTLYING portions of Mr. Robert Mond’s 

Combe Bank estate, near Sevenoaks, are 
to come under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, locally at an early date. ‘This 
auction will afford an especially attractive 
opportunity to anyone to acquire modern model 
and oak-timbered cottages in the pretty villages 
of Brasted and Sundridge, and other small 
houses, as well as Little Combe Bank and 
Dibgate Farm, with fruit plantation. In all 
about 110 acres are on offer. 

The estate as a whole was recently sub- 
mitted, 518 acres. Combe Bank has a salon 
33ft. by 23ft., with decorations on the ceiling, 
walls and doors, by Walter Crane. The design, 
executed in gesso, is of ‘The Planets and 
Seasons,” the repeating portions and mouldings 
cast in plaster, and coloured in tones of white 
and yellow metal and bronze. It was carried out, 
in the year 1880, at the request of the late 
Dr. William Spottiswoode, Mr. Walter Crane 
being assisted by the late Osmund Weeks 
and Messrs. Jackson and Sons. 

Mr. Crane’s technical description of the 
method he used will be of general interest : 
“The figure panels were all worked in gesso, or 
rather, stucco, consisting of plaster of Paris, 
size and cotton-wool, upon fibrous plaster 
panels. Casting was only used for the repeating 
portions of the work ; all the rest, both of the 
figure and ornamental work, was done in the 
stucco direct on the panels, which were worked 
in the studio, and afterwards put up.” The 
colouring accorded with the general scheme 
of coloration in the room. 

Apart from its artistic interest the details are 
worth giving as evidence of the skill and care 
devoted to every portion of the house, and 
Combe Bank is for its size, a notable house. It 
is a matter for regret that it is apparently 
impossible to preserve the property as an 
entirety, especially in view of the valuable 
agricultural work carried out there, of which 
the herd of dairy shorthorns is the best known 
department. 


A SURREY TOWN FOR SALE. 


CONCISE summaries of the particulars of 

sale of Reigate have been prepared by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, in view 
of the auction, which is fixed for October 26th 
and two following days at the Public Hall, 
Reigate. There will be 260 lots, embracing 
over 400 freeholds, among which are seventy 
shops and business premises, many residences, 
building sites, and ground rents of £1,727 
a year. The present rents amount to £7,830 
a year, and the rental value in possession is 
estimated at about £20,000. Mr. Somers 
Somerset is the vendor. Illustrations are given 
of the Brighton main road and High Street, 
with the old Town Hall, also of the Pilgrims’ 
Way. The old Town Hall, a quaint structure, 
is itself for sale. 

Reigate is easily within an hour of 
London by road, and it is well served by the 
Brighton and South Eastern railways, while 
an important recent addition to its facilities 
is the greatly augmented service of motor 
omnibuses. The town is entirely unspoilt, 
a real old country market town in its essence, 
with an important volume of trade, yet quiet 
to a degree hardly conceivable. It is worth 
a visit, especially now that so many choice 
residences are coming under the hammer, 
and the sites are worth consideration, for 
they lie in a district of typical Surrey charm. 
The old caves are a curiosity that will repay 
inspection. 


CLOSEBURN FOR A’ KIRKPATRICK. 


T is a matter for satisfaction that Closeburn 
has been acquired by a member of the 
Kirkpatrick family, with which, for so long a 
period, it has been associated. He is a pro- 
fessional man in Glasgow, and the Castle and 


the fishings, fine as they are for anybody, 
must to him have an added interest and value. 
Sentiment counts for little or nothing nowadays 
in the sale of real property, but there is a 
fitness about the acquisition of Closeburn by 
a Kirkpatrick that cannot but appeal to the 
lover of historic estates. About £40,000 worth 
changed hands. 

The whole domain of 8,000 acres came 
under the hammer of Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley in thirty-five lots, at Dumfries, 
and a dozen or more found buyers. 


WELSH SALMON  FISHINGS. 


HE antiquity of the estate of Clochfaen, 
now for sale, is attested by the fact that 
this mid-Wales Wye valley seat was the subject 
of a song by Huw Arwystli, a Welsh bard of 
the time of Henry VIII : 


“* Gay, trim, and pleasant to frequent 
Is Clochfaen Court above the winding Wye 
Warm is the slope of its hill.” 


Clochfaen, the chief house in the manor 
of Clas Arwystli, is a manor carved out of the 
great seigniory of Arwistli, and originally 
granted in the eighth century to Curig Lwyd, 
founder of Llangurig, and patron-saint of 
Welsh mariners. This famous spot below 
Plynlimmon, in the midst of the Wye hills, 
was long known as the “ Realm of Curig.”’ 
The artistic half-timbered house occupies the 
site of the old meeting place of the tribes 
who were called together for purposes of 
defence and council by the sounding of the 
bell stone (Clochfaen). Some of the farms 
have recently been sold by private treaty to 
the tenants, and the remaining portions of 
the estate, including the residence, will come 
under the hammer of Messrs. Addie and Son, 
in conjunction with Messrs. Drivers, Jonas 
and Co. at the end of this month. The 
property will be offered in lots, and with the 
house will be included shooting rights over 
5,000 acres, and seven miles of fishing in the 
Wye. 

Salmon and trout fishing in the Usk, 
34 miles on both banks, are to be sold by the 
trustees of the late Mr. Gwynne Holford, 
the remaining 2,500 acres of the Buckland 
estate, Brecon, including also the mansion, 
built twenty-five years ago. 


A VENERABLE ANTIQUITY. 


NEAT Thursday, at Darlington, the Duke of 

Northumberland’s Stanwick estate, 3,774 
acres, and Gayles, 3,156 acres, in the North 
Riding, near Richmond, are to be submitted 
by Messrs. G. Tarn Bainbridge, Son and 
Handley. The two estates were described in 
these columns on September roth (page lv). 
Stanwick Park is the site of a large portion of 
the 800 acres of the ancient British camp of 
the tribe of the Brigantes. Within the ramparts, 
of an external length of over 8,oooyds., were 
congregated, between the first and second 
invasions of the Romans, probably as many as 
100,000 of the retreating natives. Allowing 
for the effect of nineteen centuries of natural 
erosion and artificial interference, the earth- 
works were evidently of formidable strength. 
They were part of a vast chain of fortifications 
from the Swale to the Tees. 

Mr. Edward Wooler, F.S.A., in ‘“‘ The 
Roman Fort at Piercebridge, Co. Durham,” 
examines the district in minute detail, and 
adds: ‘‘ In an historical sense the camp may 
be regarded as perhaps the greatest of our 
national assets, though at the hands of the 
antiquary it has received comparatively little 
attention.” Our “rude forefathers”’ had a 
higher civilisation than most people are aware 
of, for excavations at Stanwick, in 1844, 
revealed embossed bronzes, well designed 
harness and wagon fittings, as well as a bronze 
water-clock, which is now in the British 
Museum (Vol. xxi, 1907, of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries). Axe and spear 
heads of bronze have been found at Stanwick, 
and the reward for further investigation may 
well be a rich one. 

THE 


CHANCE OF A BARGAIN. 


NEAT week the Hattingley estate at Med- 
“™ stead, 380 acres, will be offered, in Win- 
chester, by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 
The property has been fully illustrated in the 
Supplement of Country LIFE, and embraces a 
comfortable old house, embodying all modern 


requirements, and a finely equipped range of 


farm buildings for the breeding of pedigree. 


stock. 


» + Goldhill Common, Bucks, adjoins "Whe- 


Grange, Chalfont St. Peter, which is to be 
sold, at St. James’s Square on Tuesday next. by 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons. There are three 
lots, the house and 25 acres; an adjoining 
property of 5}? acres; and an old-fashioned 
cottage, The Dower House, and mocern 
cottage, with nearly 2 acres. On October 
11th The Dene, Sunninghill, near the colf 
course and common, 63 acres, is to be sold at 
St. James’s Square. 

Mr. Melville Seth-Ward, F.R.I.BA,, 
designed a Denham property, known as Stubble 
House, in the Tudor style, for the late Mr. 
Alfred Gibson. Building was begun last year, 
on a picked site which cost about £4,000. The 
house, lodge and garage, represent an additional 
£14,000, making in all £18,000. The executors 
are anxious to close the estate, and have 
authorised Messrs. Harrods to accept an offer 
of Jess than half the sum already spent on the 
property, and, though all the main work has 
been completed, there is still ample opportunity 
for a purchaser to incorporate in the residence 
and grounds those evidences of individuality 
which lend particular charm to a home. 


PRIVATE AND OTHER SALES. 


ISCOUNT HAMPDEN has about 4,000 
acres in Herts and Cambs, in the market, 
and of this about 135 acres have just changed 
hands for £4,470 through Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley and Messrs. Nash, Son and 
Rowley. The former firm’s total, at the auction 
of the Churt estate, between Hindhead and 
Frensham, by order of Lord Ashcombe, came 
to just over £9,000 for 140 acres or thereabouts, 
the many lots awaiting private treaty including 
Hindhead golf course, which was bought in at 
£4,750. ; 

Eton College and the Society of Merchant 
Venturers of Bristol, have sold twenty-seven 
lots of the Moncton Manor estate, near Bridg- 
water, for £9,200, through Messrs. Rawlence 
and Squarey. 

Perry Hall sale at Birmingham, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons, was very sucessful. ‘They have 
sold Ellerslie Mansions, Bournemouth, for 
£9,000, since the auction, at which withdrawal 
took place at £250 less than that sum. It isa 
superior corner block, close to the Arcade, and 
contains sixty rooms. Messrs. Fox and Sons’ 
October auctions will include a Hants freehold 
of 73 acres, Heathfield Farm, which, while offered 
as an agricultural property, is of value on account 
of the residential sites upon it in the vicinity of 
Bransgore. 

Bourne House, a well preserved eighteenth 
century residence, and 7 acres, at Weeford, 
Staffs, has been sold by the Corporation of 
Birmingham, through Messrs. Ludlow, Briscoe 
and Hughes, for £2,800. A somewhat earlier 
house, The Manor, Meriden, with 73 acres, 
has been disposed of by the same firm, on 
behalf of Mr. F. W. G. Greswolde-Williams, 
for £2,295. 

Buckland Lodge, 53 acres, at Dorking, and 
Old Knightons, Dunsfold, Godalming, are 
recent sales by Messrs. Watkin and Wae‘kin. 

Beaconhurst, a small freehold at Wadhurst, 
and other properties, have been sold by Me srs. 
Goddard and Smith. The town house, No. 35, 
Belgrave Square, has changed hands, through 
Messrs. Trollope. Hants coast propert~ of 
2 acres, at Barton-on-Sea, the Grand M. «ine 
Hotel, has been sold, in advance of the auc ‘on, 
by Messrs. Hankinson and Son. The sale 
since the auction of Manor Farm, Pattis all, 
Northants, of 311 acres of which 200 acre: are 
rich pasture, and an old manor hous: 3s 
announced by Messrs. James Styles_ and 
Whitlock, in conjunction with Messrs. F 'rce 
and Thorpe. The reserve at auction was 
£0,500. The former firm, jointly with Mr. 
Percy Flick, has sold Harbury Manor, »¢ar 
Leamington, a beautiful old house with pn uch 
panelling and old timbering, and 15 acres, and 
the adjoining Sheen Farm of 100 acres.’ “Next 
month they are to sell Ashcroft House, Wot on- 
under-Edge, in the Duke of Beaufort’s hurt. | 

Messrs. Rawlence and Squarey, at their 
sale of the Michelmersh estate, Hants, a 
Romsey, disposed of some of the small I old- 
ings at from £24 to £100 per acre. Michel- 
mersh House with its valuable fishing in the 
river Test failed to reach the reserve and may 
be treated for privately. ARBITER. 
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